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JOHNSON'S  SHAKESPEARE,  1765 

By  Henry  N.  Paul 

Two  different  editions  of  Johnson's  Shakespeare,  both 
of  which  bear  the  date  1765,  have  not  heretofore  been  dis- 
tinguished the  one  from  the  other.  The  set  which  I  recently 
gave  to  the  Furness  Library  is  the  first  edition,  dated  1765. 
The  set  in  the  library  which  was  used  by  Dr.  Furness  in  his 
collations  is  the  second  edition,  also  dated  1765.  Note  that 
the  name  of  C.  Corbet  is  in  the  third  line  of  the  imprint  of 
volume  1  of  the  first  edition,  and  in  the  top  line  of  the  im- 
print of  the  second. 

To  understand  why  there  were  two  editions  in  the  same 
year,  we  must  recall  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  first 
appearance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Shakespeare.  On  June  1,  1756, 
had  appeared  "Proposals  For  Printing,  by  Subscription,  the 
Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  Corrected  and 
Illustrated  by  Samuel  Johnson,"  an  eight-page  pamphlet  of 
which  but  three  surviving  copies  are  recorded,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  library  of  our  fellow-citizen  Mr.  A.  Edward  Newton. 
In  this  short  paper  Dr.  Johnson  laid  down  the  principles  and 
the  plan  for  the  editing  of  Shakespeare  which  all  of  his  dis- 
tinguished successors  have  followed,  and  he  proposed  to 
carry  out  this  plan.  He  further  promised  "that  the  work 
shall  be  published  on  or  before  Christmas  1757."  But  this 
admirable  plan  outran  the  ponderous  Doctor's  industry  and 
strength.     By  1758  only  ten  of  the  plays  had  been  printed 


and  the  sheets  put  in  storage.  After  this  for  a  long  time  the 
work  dragged  heavily  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  progress, 
until  five  years  later  the  editor  was  stung  by  Churchill's 
satirical  couplet: 

He  for  subscribers  baits  his  hook, 
And  takes  their  cash, — but  where's  the  book? 
His  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
must  complete  his  task.  At  last  he  did  so,  and  in  the  St. 
James's  Chronicle  of  Thursday,  October  10,  1765,  appeared 
the  following  squib,  written  by  George  Colman:  "Johnson's 
Shakespeare!  Published!  When?  This  morning — what  at 
last ! — Fix  tandem,  egad !  He  has  observed  Horace's  rule  of 
nonum  in  annum.  Keep  the  piece  nine  years,  as  Pope  says — 
I  know  a  friend  of  mine  that  subscribed  in  '56 — &c. — &c. — 
&c."  The  work  appeared  on  the  day  mentioned  in  eight 
octavo  volumes,  to  be  had  at  two  guineas  in  boards  or  more 
if  in  full  leather. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  given  great  attention  to  the  writing  of 
his  preface,  and  a  few  days  before  the  work  appeared,  a 
small  number  of  copies  of  the  preface  had  been  separately 
issued  with  a  special  title  page,  found  only  in  such  copies.  One 
of  these  rare  pamphlets  is  in  the  Furness  Library. 

When  the  work  was  begun  Dr.  Johnson's  fame  was  not 
so  great  as  it  had  become  by  1765,  and  accordingly  the  print- 
ing was  not  a  large  one,  and  the  interest  which  it  excited  was 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  entire  edition  very  rapidly.  In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  3S,  October  1765,  page  479, 
there  is  a  review  of  it  which  begins  with  the  following  sen- 
tence : 

"Of  this  work  all  commendation  is  precluded 
by  the  just  celebrity  of  the  author,  and  the  rapid 
sale  of  the  impression  which  has  already  made  a 
second  necessary,  though  it  has  not  been  published 
a  month." 

Bibliographers  must  either  have  missed  this,  or  must 
have  supposed  that  this  re-impression  was  merely  a  second 
printing  from  the  same  types;  but  of  course  this  could  not 
have  been,  because  Tonson  would  not  have  kept  his  type 
standing  from  1758  to  1765.  Careful  comparison  shows  that 
every  page  of  the  second  edition  is  from  a  new  setting  of  the 
type. 
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In  the  first  edition  the  imprints  on  the  title  pages  of 
volumes  1  and  2  are  different  from  those  on  volumes  3  to  8, 
but  in  the  second  edition  the  imprints  are  all  the  same  and 
coincide  with  the  later  volumes  of  the  first  edition. 

In  the  first  edition  the  famous  preface  is  paged  in  Roman 
numerals  and  the  rest  of  the  prolegomena  paged  consecu- 
tively to  the  preface.  All  of  the  off-printed  copies  of  the 
preface  as  separately  issued  are  of  this  printing.  In  the  sec- 
ond edition  the  pages  of  the  preface  are  without  numbering, 
and  printed  with  greater  spacing  (I  suppose  Dr.  Johnson 
asked  Tonson  to  do  this)  so  that  the  preface  occupies  more 
leaves,  while  the  remainder  of  the  prolegomena  has  its  own 
Roman  paging.  There  are  differences  between  these  two 
printings  of  the  preface.  Corrections  were  made  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  phraseologv  of  this  document,  which  had  been 
carefully  polished,  and  which  must  always  stand  as  a  fine 
example  of  Dr.  Johnson's  grand  style.     For  example: 

First  Edition  Second  Edition 

Page  xii,  line  1,       "would  be  probably  such"  "would  probably  be  such" 

Page  xiii,  line  13     "rigorous  or  critical"  "rigorous  and  critical" 

Page  1,  line  23,       "the  exuberant  excrescence  "the  exuberant  excrescence 

of  diction"  of  his  diction" 

In  the  Dublin  reorint  of  1766,  and  in  the  subsequent 
edition  published  by  Tonson  in  1768,  the  preface  was  re- 
printed from  the  uncorrected  first  edition  and  not  from  the 
corrected  second  edition;  but  when  George  Steevens  came  to 
reprint  it  in  1773  he  embodied  the  corrections,  and  all  sub- 
sequent printings  of  this  famous  writing — and  they  are 
legion — seem  to  be  from  the  corrected  text. 

A  comparison  of  the  text  of  the  plays  shows  some  small 
changes  in  the  second  edition.  Many  errors  of  spelling  or 
punctuation  occurring  in  the  first  edition  are  corrected  in  the 
second.  It  is  likewise  apparent  that  the  compositor  of  the 
second  edition  has  made  other  similar  errors.  I  think  the 
second  edition  is  more  carelessly  set  than  the  first.  So  far  as 
I  have  noted  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  textual  corrections 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  editorial  supervision. 

Hereafter  the  Dublin  reprint  of  Johnson's  Shakespeare, 
dated  1766,  should  take  its  place  as  the  third  edition,  and  the 
edition  published  in  London  dated  1768,  usually  called  the 
second,  should  become  the  fourth. 
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THE  GREEK  BOOKS  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

By  Dr.  William  N.  Bates 

The  Greek  books  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  no  great  interest 
to  the  bibliophile  or  the  collector  of  rare  books.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  form  an  excellent  working  library  for  the 
scholar.  As  far  back  as  1890  the  University  acquired  the 
books  of  Ernst  Ludwig  von  Leutsch,  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  This  library  consisted 
of  20,000  volumes,  and  included  almost  all  the  important 
classical  works  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  this  foundation  to  build  upon  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Greek  department  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  to 
purchase  important  editions  of  the  Greek  authors  and  com- 
mentaries upon  them  as  they  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  fill  gaps  in  the  collection  as  they  were  discovered  and  as 
far  as  our  finances  would  permit.  The  result  has  been  that 
we  now  have  a  library  which  a  student  can  use  with  satisfac- 
tion. Of  course  there  are  still  gaps,  and  to  make  the  collec- 
tion better  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  competent  man  go 
through  it  and  note  what  these  are.  Such  a  survey  could 
probably  be  satisfactorily  made  by  a  trained  man  in  three  or 
four  months. 

But,  perhaps,  even  more  valuable  than  the  collection  of 
texts  and  commentaries  is  the  Library's  collection  of  classical 
periodicals.  These  contain  the  published  researches  of  other 
men  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  with  them  that  the  student 
must  in  a  large  measure  work  in  carrying  on  his  own  research. 
We  have  complete  collections  of  all  the  important  classical 
journals  of  Europe  and  America.  To  give  some  idea  of  these 
I  may  note  the  following: 

Philologus,  88  vols,  and  24  supplementary  vols. 

Jahresbericht  iiber  Altertumswissenschaft,  230  vols. 

Jahrbiicher  fur  classische  Philologie,  28  vols. 

Neue  Jahrbiicher  fur  Philologie,   156  vols,  and  19  sup- 
plementary vols. 

Neue  Jahrbiicher  fur  das  klassische  Altertum,   etc.   54 
vols. 

Hermes,  68  vols. 
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Berliner  philologische  Wochenschrift,  52  vols. 

Wochenschrift  fur  klassische  Philologie,  37  vols. 

Rheinisches  Museum,  90  vols. 

Mnemosyne,  60  vols. 

Wiener  Studien,  37  vols. 

Revue  de  philologie,  56  vols. 

Revue  des  etudes  grecques,  46  vols. 

Rivista  di  Filologia  e  d'Istruzione  Classica,  60  vols. 

Classical  Review,  46  vols. 

Journal  of  Philology,  35  vols. 

Hermathena,  22  vols. 

American  Journal  of  Philology,  S3  vols. 

Classical  Philology,  27  vols. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  42  vols. 

So,  too,  on  the  archaeological  side  the  University  has 
complete  series  of  all  the  important  periodicals,  such  as, 

Jahrbuch    des    deutschen    archaologischen    Instituts,    47 

vols. 
Mittheilungen   des   deutschen    archaologischen    Instituts 

zu  Athen,  57  vols. 
Jahreshefte  des  oesterreichischen  Instituts  in  Wien,  27 

vols. 
Revue  archeologique,  140  vols. 
Bulletin  de  correspondence  hellenique,   57  vols. 
Monuments  et  Memoires,  Fondation  Piot,  33  vols. 
A  complete   set   of  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 

Society  at  Athens  since  1837.     The  early  numbers 

are  very  rare. 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  52  vols. 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  48  vols. 
Annual  of  the  British  School  in  Athens,  31  vols. 

This  is  but  a  partial  list.  There  are  in  the  Library 
many  other  periodicals  and  series,  especially  on  the  archaeo- 
logical side  of  the  subject.  Archaeology  has  shed  so  much 
light  on  many  problems  in  the  classical  field  in  recent  times 
that  the  Greek  student  today  cannot  ignore  that  side  in  his 
studies.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  material  for  re- 
search for  the  student  of  Greek  to  work  with  is  at  hand  and, 
perhaps,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  always  had 
good  graduate  students  carrying  on  their  investigations  in 
the  Greek  field. 
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There  is  one  other  group  of  works  of  which  mention 
should  not  be  omitted,  and  that  is  the  publications  of  Greek 
papyri.  The  University  Library  is  rich  in  this  department. 
The  papyri  found  in  Egypt  during  the  past  generation  are 
widely  scattered  in  different  museums,  and  they  have  often 
been  published  in  unusual  places  and  in  very  small  editions.  As 
a  result  these  books  very  quickly  get  out  of  print.  By  buying 
them  as  they  were  published  the  Library  owns  practically 
everything  in  that  field. 

The  collection  of  Greek  books  is  not  wholly  lacking  in 
rarities  although  they  form  no  important  part  of  it.  Some 
years  ago  the  late  Professor  John  Williams  White  of  Har- 
vard wrote  me  to  see  if  by  any  chance  our  Library  had  a 
copy  of  a  monograph  by  Otto  Schneider,  published  in  1838, 
on  the  sources  of  the  scholia  of  Aristophanes.  He  was  very 
eager  to  see  a  copy,  but  the  Harvard  University  library  did 
not  possess  one.  Neither  could  he  find  a  copy  in  any  other 
library,  and  the  efforts  of  several  German  booksellers  had 
been  unable  to  procure  one.  I  went  to  the  University  Library 
and  there  it  was,  among  the  Leutsch  books.  I  arranged  for 
him  to  borrow  it,  and  he  kept  it  two  years ! 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  among  the 
books  acquired  with  the  Leutsch  Library  were  the  professor's 
lecture  notes  in  German.  How  wide  his  interests  were  may 
be  seen  from  a  list  of  them.  Thus  we  have  his  lectures  on 
the  minor  Greek  Poets,  on  Aristophanes,  on  Pindar,  on  Thu- 
cydides,  and  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  There  are 
also  his  lectures  on  Catullus,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Terence,  and  the 
history  of  Latin  literature. 

There  are  a  few  incunabula  among  the  Greek  books.  We 
have  a  good  copy  of  Diogenes  Laertius  published  at  Venice 
in  1497;  also  a  Latin  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  dated 
June  8,  1496.  In  this  the  author  thinks  he  must  supplement 
Plutarch  for  he  adds  lives  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Charle- 
magne. There  is  also  a  copy  of  Walter  Burley's  commentary 
on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  published  in  Venice  and  bear- 
ing the  date  Jan.  21,  1492.  It  was  printed  by  the  Dalmatian 
Andreas  de  Paltasichis  and  is  a  very  rare  book.  But  the  de- 
light to  the  lover  of  old  Greek  books  is  the  beautiful  copy  of 
the  Aldine  Aristophanes  presented  to  the  Library  a  few  years 
ago  by  Dr.  William  Pepper.    It  was  printed  in  Venice  in  1498 
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and  the  leaves  are  almost  as  white  and  clean  as  when  it  was 
first  issued.  The  book,  is  so  much  in  demand  by  collectors  of 
early  printing  that  it  sells  for  a  very  high  price  and  is  rarely 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  lover  of  Greek. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  conclude  this  sketch  of  the 
Greek  books  in  the  Library  without  mentioning  the  interest 
of  the  late  Provost  Harrison  in  them.  Some  years  ago  there 
were  bad  gaps  in  our  sets  of  archaeological  periodicals,  and, 
in  some  cases,  these  were  totally  lacking.  I  explained  this  situ- 
ation to  Mr.  Harrison,  who  promptly  raised  a  fund  which  he 
placed  at  my  disposal.  This  fund  enabled  us  to  complete  the 
defective  sets  and  to  acquire  those  that  we  did  not  have.  It 
was  one  of  Mr.  Harrison's  many  benefactions  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

ARMINIUS  UND  THUSNELDA 

By  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Shumway 

The  Library  has  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  ac- 
quire the  first  edition  of  one  of  the  most  curious  and  remark- 
able of  the  German  novels  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
baroque  period  of  German  literature.  It  is  the  Arminius  und 
Thusnelda  of  Casper  von  Lohenstein,  published  in  Leipzig, 
1689-90.  It  consists  of  two  large  quarto  volumes  bound  in 
stout  vellum,  and  comprises  3208  pages,  9y$  by  7^  inches 
in  size,  printed  mostly  in  double  columns.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  new  Webster  International  Dictionary  con- 
tains 2620  pages  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  size  of  the 
novel  may  be  obtained.  Because  of  its  great  length  it  has 
never  been  reprinted  since  the  second  edition  in  four  quarto 
volumes,  Leipzig,  1731.  It  contains  three  copper  plate  en- 
gravings, one  the  portrait  of  the  author,  the  other  two  being 
allegorical  title  pages  in  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

Like  most  works  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  novel  has  a  long-winded  title,  reading  as  follows: 
Daniel  Caspers  von  Lohenstein/Grossmuthiger  Feldherr/ 
Arminius  oder  Herrman/als/Ein  tapfferer  Beschirmer  der 
deutschen  Freyheit/nebst  seiner/Durchlauchtigen/Thusnelda/ 
In  einer  sinnreichen/Staats-Liebes-  und  Helden-Geschichte/ 
Dem  Vaterlande  zu  Liebe/Dem  deutschen  Adel  aber  zu 
Ehren  und  ruhmlichen  Nachfolge/In   zwey  Theilen/vorges- 
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tellet/Und  mit  annehmlichen  Kupffern  gezieret/Leipzig/ 
Verlegt  von  Johann  Friedrich  Bleditschen,  Buchhandlern/ 
und  gedruckt  durch  Christoph  Fleischern/Im  Jahr  1689/ 
Unter  Ihrer  Rom.  Kayserl.Majestat  sonderbaren  Begnadig- 
ung.  This,  done  into  English,  would  read:  "Daniel  Caspar 
von  Lohenstein's  great-hearted  General  Arminius  or  Herr- 
man,  as  a  valiant  protector  of  German  liberty,  together  with 
his  illustrious  Thusnelda  in  an  ingenious,  political,  heroic  and 
romantic  history  for  the  love  of  the  Fatherland  and  to  the 
honour  and  the  laudable  imitation  of  the  German  nobility. 
Presented  in  two  parts  and  adorned  with  pleasing  copper 
plates.  Published  by  Johann  Friedrich  Bleditsch,  bookdealer, 
and  printed  by  Christopher  Fleischer,  Leipzig  1689,  with 
the  special  privilege  of  his  Imperial  Roman  Majesty." 

The  author,  Casper  von  Lohenstein  (1635-1683),  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  second  Silesian 
School,  noted  also  as  the  author  of  six  stilted  Alexandrine 
tragedies  modeled  on  those  of  the  ancients  and  the  French. 
He  died  before  the  completion  of  his  tremendous  novel.  His 
brother  continued  it  until  prevented  by  illness  when  it  was  fin- 
ished by  Christopher  Wagner  (1663-1693).  It  has  long 
been  famous  as  the  most  extreme  example  of  the  so-called 
historico-gallant  novel  which  originated  in  Germany,  partly 
in  imitation  of  the  Amadis  romances  and  partly  after  the 
model  of  the  French  novels  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is 
a  curious  mixture  of  pedantry  and  suggestiveness,  but  was 
intended  to  inculcate  "wise  arts"  and  the  serious  affairs  of 
state,  the  love  episodes  being  the  sugar  coating  of  the  pill.  It 
gives  the  detailed  history  of  Arminius  in  his  struggles  against 
the  Romans,  and  contrasts  the  integrity  and  morality  of  the 
Teutons  with  the  corruption  and  immorality  of  the  Romans. 
By  the  aid  of  prophecies  Lohenstein  succeeds  in  incorporating 
into  his  work  not  only  the  whole  of  Roman  history,  but  of 
German  history  as  well.  Louis  XIV  is  portrayed  under  the 
thin  disguise  of  the  Roman  general  Drusus,  while  the  German 
emperor  Leopold  I  appears  as  Arminius.  The  novel  was 
such  a  storehouse  of  learned  information  on  historical,  geo- 
graphical, and  antiquarian  subjects,  that  it  has  been  called  a 
cyclopedia  of  the  knowledge  of  the  time.  The  story  was  only 
the  pretext  for  the  introduction  of  long  disquisitions  on 
morality  and  virtue,  such  as  were  frequently  found  in  novels 
of   the   eighteenth   century.     In   France   this   type   died   out 
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rapidly  under  the  withering  satire  of  Boileau,  but  in  Germany 
it  lasted  well  into  the  eighteenth  century  and  only  disappeared 
before  the  sharp  criticism  of  Gottsched,  who  showed  the  un- 
historical  character  of  these  so-called  historical  novels. 

RECENT  GIFTS  AND  PURCHASES 

The  following  titles  have  recently  been  purchased  for 
the  Library  with  money  contributed  by  members  of  "The 
Friends:" 

Brown,  Mrs.  Louise  N.  Block  printing  and  book  il- 
lustration in  Japan.  London  and  New  York,  1924.  With 
43  plates,  of  which  18  are  in  colors. 

Conway,  Sir  William  M.  The  woodcutters  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  fifteenth  century.     Cambridge,  1884. 

Darton,  Frederick  J.  H.  Children's  books  in  Eng- 
land; five  centuries  of  social  life.     Cambridge,  1932. 

Godwin,  Francis.  A  catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, since  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this 
island,  together  with  a  brief e  history  of  their  lives  and  me- 
morable actions,  so  neere  as  can  be  gathered  out  of  antiquity. 
London,  1601. 

Goldschmidt,  Ernst  P.  Gothic  and  renaissance  book- 
bindings, exemplified  and  illustrated  from  the  author's  collec- 
tion.   London  and  New  York,  1928. 

Hermann,  H.  J.  Die  friihmittelalterlichen  Hand- 
schriften  des  Abendlandes.  Leipzig,  1923.  With  illustra- 
tions and  facsimiles,  many  of  them  in  colors. 

Prynne,  William.  The  perpetuitie  of  a  regenerate 
man's  estate.     London,  1626. 

Among  recent  gifts  from  Friends  of  the  Library  are 
more  than  thirty  works  in  musical  history  and  biography  and 
the  study  of  music,  from  Dr.  Otto  E.  Albrecht  and  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Albrecht;  and  from  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr  a 
first  edition  of  Poe's  Concholo gist's  first  book,  Philadelphia, 
1839,  and  a  set  of  twelve  American  children's  books,  published 
between  1808  and  1828. 

ARISTOTELIAN  COLLECTION 

Special  mention  should  be  made  also  of  several  notable 

additions  to  the  Aristotelian  collection,  recently  purchased  for 

the  Library  by  Dr.  Burr,  through  whose  generosity  we  are 

rapidly  acquiring  what  seems  likely  to  become  an  unexcelled 
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collection  of  early  editions  of  Aristotle,  the  best  modern  edi- 
tions, and  the  important  commentaries.  Among  the  latest  ad- 
ditions are : 

An  edition  of  the  De  mundo,  with  the  Latin  translation 
of  Lucius  Apuleius,  alternative  version  of  Guillaume  Bude, 
and  scholia  by  Bonaventura  Vulcanius,  published  at  the  cele- 
brated Plantin  press  in  Leyden,  1591. 

Edward  Brerewood's  "Tractatus  ethici,"  or  commen- 
taries on  the  Nicomachean  ethics,  Oxford,  1640. 

And,  perhaps  most  notable  of  all,  Francisci  Vicomercati 
Mediolanensis  in  qvatvor  libros  Aristotelis  M eteorolo gicorvm 
comment arii,  et  eorvndem  librorvm  e  Graeco  in  Latinvm  per 
evndem  conversio.  Lvtetiae  Parisiorvm,  apvd  Vascosanvm, 
1556.  The  author  of  these  commentaries,  Franciscus  Vico- 
mercatus,  was  an  Italian  scholar  who,  in  1540,  after  giving 
proof  of  his  learning  at  Boulogne,  at  Pavia,  and  at  Padua, 
became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  arts  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  royal  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  five  "judges" 
in  the  tribunal  which  the  king,  Francis  I,  appointed  to  consider 
and  pass  judgment  on  the  "false  and  strange"  doctrines  of 
Pierre  Ramus,  who,  in  1543,  had  proclaimed  that  "everything 
that  Aristotle  has  taught  is  false  and  absurd,"  thereby  shaking 
to  its  foundations  the  orthodox  scholarship  of  the  university.1 

Vicomercatus  published  also  commentaries  on  the  De 
anima,  in  1543,  and  on  the  De  naturali  auscultatione  (Paris, 
Vascosan,  1550;  Venice,  1564  and  1567),  and  a  work  entitled 
De  principiis  rerum  naturalium,  libri  III,  nunc  primum  in 
lucent  editi,  Venice  1596.  The  commentary  on  the  Meteoro- 
logica  was  first  published  in  Paris,  by  Vascosan,  in  1556,  and 
republished  in  Venice,  1565,  and  Paris,  1598.  Both  for  his 
elucidation  and  his  emendation,  he  has  been  called  the  most 
learned  of  all  commentators  on  the  Meteorologica,  and  of 
the  most  sound  judgment.2 

The  first  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Meteorologica  is  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  not  only  to  scholars  and  students  of 

Aristotle,  but  also  because  of  its  printer  and  its  binding.     It 




1  Crevier,  Histoire  de  I'Universite  de  Paris,  5:388-394;  DuBarle,  Histoire  de 
I'Universite,  2:38-40;  Bayle,  Diciionnaire  historique  et  critique,  4:27.  By  vote  of  three 
of  the  five  judges  Ramus  was  condemned  for  his  "daring,  arrogant,  and  impudent"  doc- 
trines, his  two  published  works  on  Aristotle  were  ordered  suppressed,  and  he  was  for- 
bidden to  teach  or  to  write  against  Aristotle,  under  penalty  of  corporal    punishment. 

2  Aristotelis  Meteorologicorum,  cd.    by   J.    L.    Ideler,    1  :  xxxii. 
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was  a  product  of  the  famous  press  of  Michel  Vascosan, 
printer  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  was  granted  a  royal 
license  by  Henry  II  for  his  services  in  making  available  the 
best  and  most  useful  works  of  literature.  He  was  renowned 
for  his  choice  of  works  to  be  printed,  the  quality  of  his  paper, 
and  the  correctness  and  beauty  of  his  typography.3  The 
binding  of  the  volume,  remarkably  well  preserved,  is  obvious- 
ly of  the  Grolieresque  school.  It  is  in  brown  calf,  decorated 
with  an  interlaced  fillet  of  intricate  pattern.  On  the  gilt  and 
gauffred  edges  at  the  bottom  can  be  seen,  by  careful  scrutiny, 
the  date  1556. 

Another  book  recently  received  from  Dr.  Burr,  of  in- 
direct Aristotelian  interest,  is  Theodori  Gazae  introdvctionis 
grammaticae  libri  qvatvor,  Graece,  simvl  cvm  interpretatione 
Latina,  iam  quarto  de  integro  recogniti  ....  Basil,  1545. 
Gaza,  distinguished  as  a  professor  of  Greek  at  Ferrara,  in 
1450  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Nicholas  V  to  make  new 
versions  of  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  authors.  He  was  "the 
most  skilful  and  popular  of  the  Renaissance  translators  of 
Aristotle."4  His  grammar,  first  printed  in  1495,  was  fre- 
quently reprinted,  but  all  editions  are  now  scarce.  It  was  in 
general  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  translated  into  Latin  by  Erasmus  and  by  other 
scholars,  and  was  the  subject  of  many  commentaries  even 
down  into  the  18th  century. 

Dr.  Burr's  generous  and  thoughtful  interest  in  seizing 
every  opportunity  to  acquire  for  the  Library  any  desirable 
work  of  Aristotelian  literature,  supplementing  his  innumer- 
able other  gifts  in  practically  all  fields,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time  by  one  who  un- 
dertakes systematically  to  build  up  some  one  department  of 
learning.  A  similar  example  is  seen  in  the  rich  collections  of 
the  Walter  Hatfield  Memorial  Library  of  Chemistry,  repre- 
senting the  generosity  of  Mr.  Henry  Reed  Hatfield  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 


3Chevillier,     L'Orlgine    de     Vimprimerie    de     Parts,     pp.     147-148,     384;     Biographie 
un\<versel. 

4  Wingate,  Mediaeval  Latin  versions  of  the  Aristotelian  scientific  corpus,  p.   127. 
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DESIDERATA 

A  casual  conversation,  recently,  with  a  member  of  the 
English  Department  of  the  Faculty,  elicited  a  rapid  fire  of 
comment  concerning  books  which  the  Library  lacks,  the  want 
of  which  is  a  handicap  in  the  research  of  scholars  in  this  field. 
When  invited  to  set  some  of  these  wants  down  on  paper,  the 
professor  responded  with  the  following  list,  representing 
merely  some  of  the  desiderata  which  came  immediately  to  his 
mind,  and  not  the  result  of  careful  consideration: 

Zeitschrift  fur  celtische  Philologie. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Irish  Text  Society. 

A  list  of  about  two  hundred  items  in  the  field  of  Anglo- 
Irish  literature  which  are  not  in  our  Library  and  which  would 
be  particularly  pertinent  to  an  institution  which  has  always 
been  something  of  a  leader  in  the  study  of  modern  Irish  lit- 
erature. 

A  similar  list  of  works  in  early  Victorian  fiction  which 
one  of  our  men  needs  for  a  graduate  course  in  the  subject. 

A  score  or  more  of  items,  no  one  of  which  is  of  outstand- 
ing significance  but  all  of  which  we  should  have,  in  the  field 
of  contemporary  English  literature. 

Unquestionably  the  most  serious  need  of  the  Library  at 
this  time  is  a  larger  fund  for  periodicals,  including  pub- 
lications of  learned  societies.  In  the  past  year  every  possible 
effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  expenditures  in  this  field. 
Many  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  essential  publications  have 
been  dropped,  and  all  inter-departmental  duplication  of  sub- 
scriptions has  been  discontinued  with  exception  of  a  very  few 
titles  of  which  copies  are  indispensable  in  two  or  more  of  the 
departments.  Even  after  these  economies,  however,  the  sub- 
scription bills  can  be  paid  only  by  practically  ceasing  to  pur- 
chase books.  Periodical  prices,  especially  of  foreign  publi- 
cations, are  rising,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  diminished 
value  of  the  dollar,  has  nearly  doubled  the  cost  of  our  sub- 
scriptions. The  periodical  literature  is  indispensable  in  every 
field  of  knowledge,  and  if  our  subscriptions  were  allowed  to 
lapse  the  research  work  of  future  years,  as  of  the  present, 
would  be  badly  handicapped,  for  the  broken  files  could  never 
be  completely  filled  out. 
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Facsimile,    slightly    reduced,   from    manuscript    poems    of   J.    K.    Paulding 
in  the  Singer  Memorial.      (See  page  17.) 
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THE  SINGER  MEMORIAL 

By  Dr.  John  C.  Mendenhall 

I  have  been  asked  to  describe  for  the  Chronicle  the  re- 
cent fine  memorial  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Singer  of 
their  son  Godfrey  F.  Singer's  collection  of  eighteenth  century 
novels.  Mr.  Singer,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1928  College, 
and  an  assistant  instructor  in  English  from  1928  until  his 
untimely  death  in  January  of  this  year,  had  in  December  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  Lie  was,  so 
to  speak,  a  natural  born  collector,  delighting  from  his  earliest 
years  in  music  and  books  and  making  splendid  collections  of 
both.  He  loved  to  have  his  own  books  about  him  at  school 
and  at  college;  there  were  few  books  mentioned  by  his  in- 
structors which  he  did  not  acquire,  and  upon  becoming  par- 
ticularly interested  in  an  author,  or  in  a  period  of  literary  his- 
tory, he  made  every  effort  to  acquire  original  editions,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  associated  pieces  which  might  vividly  re- 
embody  the  man  or  the  times.  In  the  course  of  his  study  he 
developed  a  great  fondness  for  that  fascinating  and  wonder- 
fully well-balanced  century,  the  eighteenth,  and  for  his  thesis- 
subject  in  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
chose  the  novel  in  letters,  as  perfected  by  Samuel  Richardson 
and  imitated  by  a  host  of  subsequent  novelists  in  England 
and  America.  The  fashion  was  one  which  reached  its  height 
about  1785;  thereafter  it  declined  rapidly  as  a  major  mode  in 
fiction,  but  it  has  left  its  mark  to  this  day  and  meantime  pro- 


duced  some  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  age.  Smol- 
lett's Humphrey  Clinker  and  Fanny  Burney's  Evelina,  with 
their  brilliant  pictures  of  manners  in  the  great  decade  1770- 
1780,  are  outstanding  examples. 

Mr.  Singer's  thesis,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  The 
Epistolary  Novel,  was  a  notable  contribution  to  scholarship. 
As  most  of  the  novels  necessary  to  complete  the  study  are 
very  rare  and  difficult  to  find,  his  first  task  was  to  locate  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.  This  he  set  about  with  character- 
istic zeal,  and  acquired  what  is  beyond  question  a  unique  and 
probably  unrivaled  collection  of  the  novel  in  letters,  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  It  is  this  group 
of  books  which  constitutes  the  Godfrey  F.  Singer  Memorial. 
It  comprises  more  than  five  hundred  titles  and  over  fifteen 
hundred  volumes.  By  action  of  the  University  authorities  the 
collection  has  been  installed  in  a  pleasant  alcove  newly  created 
in  the  reference  room  of  the  Library,  the  earnest,  it  is  hoped, 
of  an  imposing  rare-book  room  of  which  it  will  be  the  first 
and  cherished  nucleus.  Though  on  view  to  all  interested  per- 
sons, actual  use  of  the  alcove  is  confined  to  duly  accredited 
students  in  research  in  the  field  which  it  represents.  For  such,, 
it  furnishes  a  great  and  unusual  opportunity,  as  a  brief  men- 
tion oi  some  of  its  contents  will  indicate. 

Here,  for  example,  are  several  of  those  ponderous  tomes, 
the  heroic,  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  long-winded  novels,  of 
a  preceding  century,  the  seventeenth,  which  gave  to  the  mod- 
ern novel  on  the  one  hand  scope  and  sentiment,  and  on  the 
other,  the  idea  of  historic  background,  as  in  the  famous  novels 
by  "the  author  of  Waverly."  Until  quite  recently  no  copies 
of  these  extraordinary  works  were  available  in  Philadelphia, 
and  hardly  anywhere  in  this  country.  Included  in  the  Singer 
collection  are  several  of  the  best  of  them,  amongst  them 
Cassandra  and  Clelia,  and  the  rarer  Almahide,  which  influ- 
enced John  Dryden,  in  beautiful  English  editions,  translated; 
and  a  native  English  example,  Bentivolio  and  Urania,  a  story, 
if  we  may  call  so  curious  an  allegory  such,  which  was  written 
in  so  strange  a  style  that  editions  subsequent  to  the  first  ex- 
plained the  numerous  hard  names  in  marginal  glosses.  Well, 
indeed,  its  printer  might  provide  for  such  aid,  for  what 
hardened  reader,  even,  might  at  first  sight  recognize  the  eso- 
teric meaning  of  Polistherion,  Sosandra,  Morosophus,  as  the 
City  of  Beasts,  the  Saver  of  her  Husband,  the  Half-wit?    No 
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doubt  in  its  day  this  extraordinary  nomenclature  was  one  of 
the  fascinations  of  the  book. 

Here,  too,  are  interesting  examples  of  the.  forerunner* 
of  the  epistolary  novel,  like  The  Post-man  Robb'd  of  his 
Mail,  or,  the  Packet  Broke  Open,  being  a  Collection  of  Mis- 
cellaneous  Letters,  Serious  and  Comical,  Amorous  and  Gal- 
lant, amongst  which  are  the  Lover's  Sighs  ...  in  Five  Books; 
Love-Letters  between  a  Nobleman  and  his  Sister  (1694), 
and  The  Lining  of  the  Patch-Work  Screen  (1726).  Other 
works,  semi-scandalous  or  wholly  so,  dwell  upon  that  subject, 
horridly  fascinating  to  Protestant  England,  of  convent  life 
(The  Nunnery,  or  the  History  of  Miss  Sophia  Howard);  or 
the  perennially  gratifying  one  to  a  .politically  party-mad  na- 
tion, of  the  inevitable  wickedness,  the  moral  (and  nowadays 
the  economic)  depravity  of  the  opposite  party  (Mrs.  Man- 
ley's  Secret  History  of  Queen  Zarah  and  the  Zarazians; 
Zarah  being  a  transparent  designation  of  the  masterful  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  dominated  Queen  Anne  during 
the  earlier  years  of  her  reign). 

Here  are  the  great,  the  near-great,  and  the  great  mob 
of  the  undistinguished,  who,  like  newspaper  advertisements, 
become   at   least   momentarily   important   again   when   redis- 
covered after  a  hundred  years  or  more.     We  cite  in  inverse 
order,  Samuel  Jackson  Pratt's  Emma  Corbett,  or  the  Miseries 
of  Civil  War    (the  Civil  War  being  the  American  Revolu- 
tion), which  gives  us  a  glimpse,  in  1779,  of  General  George 
Washington  in  one  of  his  magnanimous  moments,  probably 
the  first,  but  certainly  not  the  last  appearance  of  that  famous 
character  in  fiction.     Likewise  there  is  Mrs.  Brooke's    The 
History  of  Emily  Montague  with  its  vivid  glimpses  of  life  in 
Canada   in   the   days   just   succeeding   the   English    conquest, 
glimpses  of  which  the  authenticity  is  vouched  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  authoress  accompanied  her  husband,  the.  chaplain  of 
the  Quebec  garrison,  thither  in   1763.     Rarer  novels  of  the 
same  author,  like  her  Excursion,  are  included.     Quite  as  pop- 
ular,  and   of   rather   greater   contemporary   reputation,    was 
Sarah    Fielding,   great  Henry's   sister,   whose   books    "By   a 
Lady,"  or  "By  the  Author  of  David  Simple,"  are  not  lacking 
in  what  were  doubtless  family  gifts  of  ironic  wit  and  good 
sense.     All  five  volumes  of  her  David  Simple  are  found  here, 
the  fifth,  written  nearly  nine  years  after  the  first,  being  very 
rare;  also  her  Ophelia  and  others.    To  any  but  the  student  of 
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the  period  the  names  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Haywood,  Mrs.  Char- 
Lotte  Lennox,  Sarah  Scott,  Robert  Bage,  are  not  likely  nowa- 
days to  recall  much,  but  here  are  opportunities  for  better 
acquaintance  with  what  will  be  found  to  be  quaint  personal- 
ities and  amusing  tales.  Do  not  titles  themselves  like  The 
History  of  Miss  Betsy  Thoughtless;  The  Female  Quixote,  or 
the  Adventures  of  Arabella;  and  Hermsprong,  or  Man  As  He 
is  Not,  suggest  unsuspected  originality?  So  too  do  many 
works,  the  anonymity  of  which  still  defies  elucidation,  like 
The  Adventures  of  a  Hackney  Coach.  Here  also  may  be 
mentioned  Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  Young  Nobleman, 
Thirteen  Years  a  Slave  in  America  (1743),  a  story  that  pro- 
vided inspiration  to  both  Smollett  and  Scott.  Rarer  works 
by  other  novelists  than  those  for  which  their  names  linger  in 
scholarly  memory  are  numerous.  We  note  Sophia  Lee's  Life 
of  a  Lover  (in  six  volumes)  ;  The  Picture,  by  the  Miss  Min- 
ifies, that  writing  sisterhood  of  Fairwater  in  Somersetshire; 
The  Phoenix,  by  Miss  Clara  Reeve;  an  edition  of  Sarah 
Scott's  popular  Description  of  Millenium  Hall,  inscribed  on 
the  title  page  to  Goldsmith;  and  Harcourt,  "By  the  Author 
of  Evelina,"  together  with  other  ascriptions  worthy  of  that 
earlier  arch  pirate  of  the  century,  the  "unspeakable"  Curll. 

Probably  of  greatest  interest  to  the  cultured  reader  and 
of  utmost  value  to  the  advanced  student  are  splendid  original 
editions  of  Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  Clarissa,  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Tristram  Shandy.  Absorbingly 
interesting  as  is  the  last  work,  it  is  not,  I  think,  until  one  has 
seen  it  in  the  slender  little  volumes  in  which  it  was  first  read 
that  the  full  charm  of  its  airy  and  whimsical  nonsense  can  be 
realized.  When,  in  addition,  one  discovers  in  three  of  the 
volumes  of  the  set  the  autograph  of  "Yorick"  himself,  one 
realizes  an  even  greater  thrill — not  that  the  copy  was  Sterne's, 
we  suppose,  but  that  Sterne,  a  lion  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
was  an  early  (and  easy)  victim  of  that  even  then  modern 
pest,  the  collector  of  autographs.  Almost  as  thrilling  is  it 
to  handle  a  book  which  once  was  handled  by  the  famous 
dramatist  Sheridan,  as  his  book-plate  indicates,  or  volumes  in 
the  fine  set  presented,  as  the  autograph  records,  by  Henry 
Mackenzie,  that  "Addison  of  the  North,"  to  a  beloved  sister. 
Mackenzie  was  first  in  the  field  to  recognize  the  genius  of 
Robert  Burns,  by  a  review,  within  a  few  days  of  its  appear- 
ance, of  the  famous  Kilmarnock  edition  of  the  poems.     Mac- 
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kenzie  belongs  in  the  collection  because  of  his  novel  in  letters 
Julia  de  Roubigne,  a  tragic  story  written  in  his  youth. 

How  worthwhile  and  comprehensive  is  the  collection  may 
be  gauged  by  these  typical  examples.  Early  American,  fiction, 
especially  that  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  is  well  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  /English.  Included  are  "firsts"  of  Jane 
Talbot ,  Edgar  Huntley,  Wieland  (several  other  editions  with 
early  memoir),  and  Arthur  Mervyn.  In  passing  we  note  also 
Memoirs  of  the  Bloomsgrove  Family  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
a  Respectable  Citizen  of  Philadelphia  etc*,  by  Enos  Hitch- 
cock, D.D.,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Washington;  and  Amelia,  or 
the  Faithless  Briton,  issued  in  book  form  in  1798  after  having 
run  some  years  previously  in  the  Columbian  Magazine. 

It  will  hardly  be  deemed  impertinent,  in  view  of  their 
interest,  to  mention  some  of  the  other  items  associated  with 
the  novels.  Some  of  these  easily  explain  their  presence:  Vol- 
taire's Letters  Concerning  the  English  Nation  (1733)  ;  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Richardson  (1804), 
with  all  the  magnificent  colored  plates  and  facsimiles;  Letters 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu  (the  famous  "Queen  of  the  Blue- 
stockings"), edited  by  her  nephew  in  1809;  Letters  Supposed 
to  Llave  Been  Written  by  Yorick  and  Eliza  (1779).  Curi- 
osities are  the  oversize  quarto  of  Jonas  Hanway's  Journal  of 
Eight  Days  Journey  from  Portsmouth  to  Kingston  .  *  .  ,  to 
which  is  added  An  Essay  on  Tea  (1756),  Hanway  having 
introduced  the  modern  umbrella;  Lexiphanes  (1767),  a 
Lucianic-Jonsonian  satire  on  the  great  lexicographer,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson;  biographical  oddities  like  the  Life  of  Arthur 
Lord  Balmerino  ( 1746) ,  he  being  one  of  the  two  Scotch  lords 
who  were  beheaded  publicly  for  treason,  the  last  execution 
of  its  kind, on  Tower  Hill;  the  Journal  of  Occurrences  at  the 
Temple  during  the  Confinement  of  Louis  XVI  (1798),  and 
an  Essay  on  .  .  .  Rheumatism,  to  which  are  added  Observa- 
tions on  the  Medical  Treatment  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Sterne  (the 
novelist)  during  his  last  Illness  (1776).  I  cannot  forbear 
noting  a  group  of  poems  included  with  the  other  books,  the 
most  curious  being  a  "first"  of  Cowper's  Olney  \Hymns;  Cot- 
tage Poems,  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  Halifax,  1811;  and 
an  autograph  manuscript  of  poems  by  J.  K.  Paulding  (1843). 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  without  a  word  of  tribute 
to  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  character  of  the  young  scholar 
who  collected,  and  the  generosity  of  the   parents  who  pre- 
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sented  the,  books  to  our  Library.  He  loved  learning  and  all 
other  good  things;  he  was  always  considerate  and  helpful  to 
others  while  he  was  with  us;  and  by  the  leaving  with  us  of 
these  fruits  of  his  scholarship  we  are  assured  of  his  example's 
being  always  present  as  a  worthy  inspiration.  It  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  mention  that  in  addition  to  the  novels  them- 
selves, a  working  reference  library,  including  all  the  im- 
portant histories  of  fiction  since  Miss  Clara  Reeve's  Progress 
of  Romance  (1785),  makes  the  use  or  examination  of  the  col- 
lection more  profitable. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  add  to  the  collection  from 
time  to  time.  Already  a  rare  novel  of  Bage  (Barham 
Downs)  and  two  original  manuscript  novels  in  a  copper-plate 
hand  of  1753  have  been  acquired  by  gift  and  purchase  since 
the  installation  of  the  Memorial.  It  is  destined  to  grow,  with 
the  years,  in  value  to  the  scholar  and  the  lover  of  rare  books. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  "HOME  OF 
SARASVATT' 

By  Dr.  W.  Norman  Brown 

The  Hindu  goddess  of  learning  Sarasvati  is  represented 
in  sculpture  and  painting  with  a  manuscript  book  in  one  of  her 
four  hands;  and  no  "Home  of  Sarasvati"  deserves  that  name, 
to  a  Hindu's  mind,  unless  it  has  a  notable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts. 

Sarasvati's  book  is  long  and  narrow;  for  in  most  parts 
of  ancient  India  books  were  written  on  tough  and  durable 
palm  leaves  which  when  prepared  for  writing  might  vary  from 
six  inches  in  length  to  thirty,  and  were  usually  less  than  three 
inches  in  width.  The  writing  ran  across  the  page  the  long 
way,  and  each  page  therefore  had  only  a  few  lines.  The 
writing  in  northern  and  western  India  was  done  with  ink;  in 
southern  India  a  stylus  was  used  to  scratch  lines  in  the  leaf, 
and  the  symbols  were  made  visible  for  reading  by  dusting  a 
dark  powder  into  the  scratches. 

The  reader  of  a  book,  if  sitting  down  in  the  usual  Indian 
cross-legged  fashion,  might  lay  it  out  flat  before  him  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  low  desk,  or  he  might  hold  it  in  his  hands  on 
one  of  the  carefully  fitted  termite-proof  teakwood  boards 
that  make  a  stiff  cover  for  the  book.  After  reading  one  side 
of  a   folio,  the  user  would  turn  the  page  over,  before  and 
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away  from  him,  as  though  there  were  an  imaginary  binding 
along  the  top  of  the  palm  leaf,  and  then  he  would  read  the 
other  side.  There  is  here  a  part  analogy  with  our  custom  of 
binding  a  book  at-  the  side  and  turning  the  pages  from  right 
to  left.  At  the  center  of  short  or  medium-sized  folios,  or 
sometimes  at  two  points  in  very  long  folios,  holes  were  pierced 
through  the  palm  leaves  for  strings  to  keep  them  from  getting 
separated,  and  the  string,  or  strings,  were  knotted  behind  the 
wooden  cover.  Hence  one  of  the  common  words  for  book 
in  India  is  grantha,  "knot." 


Goddess  Sarasvati 
From    a    manuscript   in    the   Museum    of   Fine   Arts,  Boston,   dated 
equivalent     to    AX>.     J200.       (Natural    sh*.) 

About  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  paper  came 
into  use  in  India  proper  for  bookmaking,  and  since  that  time 
a  Sarasvati,  but  for  the  power  of  iconographic  convention, 
might  in  many  cases  have  held  a  book  of  different  shape  from 
that  of  the  long  and  narrow  palm  leaf.  This  was  especially 
true  in  northern  and  western  India  where  writing  was  done 
with  ink;  paper  provided  a  writing  surface  for  that  fluid  which 
was  better  than  palm  leaf,  and  paper  quickly  supplanted  palm 
leaves.  In  southern  India  paper  was  not  successful,  for  it  is 
not  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  stylus,  and  palm  leaf  is  still  com- 
mon there.  The  paper  books  were  shorter  and  deeper  than 
the  older  manuscripts,  but  the  greater  dimension^was  still  the 
width,  and  the  pages  still  turned  over  forward.  Today  books 
are  sometimes  printed  in  India  in  this  format,  and  are  bound 
along  the  top. 
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If  Sarasvati  has  as  her  most  characteristic  attribute  a 
manuscript,  the  symbol  is  almost  mandatory  for  a  depart- 
ment of  humanistic  Indian  studies.  The  source  materials  for 
India's  historic  civilization  are  predominantly  found  in  her 
great  and  ancient  literature,  a  literature  so  extensive  that  even 
now,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  exploration  by  western 
critical  scholars  and  Indians  who  have  adopted  western 
methods,  large  sections  of  it  are  still  far  from  fully  known 
and  in  some  cases  hardly  known  at  all.  In  ancient  India 
kings  or  temples  or  monks  or  rich  men  or  even  poor  scholars 
accumulated  great  or  small  collections  of  texts  that  interested 
themc  Some  collections  of  this  sort  still  exist;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  scattered  or  destroyed  or  driven  into  hid- 
ing when  the  disruptive  blast  of  Islam  swept  northwestern  and 
western  India,  from  about  1000  A.D,  on.  Hindu  books,  like 
Hindu  temples  and  Hindu  sculptures,  were  mutilated  or 
ruined;  Hindu  culture  and  learning  were  contracted  and  sup- 
pressed. Families  that  had  held  a  tradition  of  learning  for 
centuries  were  uprooted  or  impoverished,  and  their  descen- 
dants, after  some  generations,  literally  had  no  better  use  for 
precious  manuscripts  than  as  kindling  for  the  fire  on  which  to 
cook  a  meal. 

When  the  European  nations  came  to  India  from  1498 
on  this  was  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  inner  dissension 
accompanying  it  made  easy  the  western  penetration.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  British  and  then 
the  Germans  and  the  French  began  to  cultivate  Indie  studies, 
Hindu  learning  was  disorganized.  These  foreigners  soon 
realized  the  value  of  preserving  texts,  and  increasingly  they 
made  collections  of  manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  now 
housed  in  Lpndon,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Berlin,  Paris,  Flor- 
ence, Vienna,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  some  in  India. 
Other  Hindu  collections,  including  some  belonging  to  the 
Jains,  had  somehow  escaped  the  Muslim  fury,  and  remained 
either  in  the  open,  as  at  Tanjore,  or  semi-secret  as  at  Patan, 
Cambay,  Jaisalmir.  Continuing  up  to  our  own  day  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  regularly  appropriated  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  manuscripts,  kept  in  such  depositories  as  those  at 
Benares  and  Poona,  and  only  the  severe  financial  retrench- 
ment that  the  "depression  years"  have  made  obligatory  has 
now  compelled  the  Government  reluctantly  to  suspend  this 
program.     But  manuscripts  are  still  abundant  in  India,  scat- 
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tered  in  private,  and  therefore  unstable  and  unsafe,  tenure, 
which  should  be  assembled  in  permanent  quarters. 

For  many  years  the  only  notable  American  collection  of 
manuscripts  from  India  was  that  at  Harvard,  where  about 
2000  belong  to  the  university  library.  But  in  1930  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  entered  the  field.  Our  Provost,  Dr. 
Penniman,  himself  gave  the  first  sum  to  purchase  Indie  manu- 
scripts, and  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  that  it  could  be  spent 
to  advantage  approached  Mr.  John  Gribbel,  who  made  a 
generous  contribution.  Further  money  was  given  by  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Burr,  and  a  few  manuscripts  have  been  purchased 
on  the  Faculty  Research  Fund.  All  these  purchases,  with  the 
gifts  of  a  few  miscellaneous  manuscripts  that  had  come  to 
the  University  in  previous  years,  have  brought  our  collection 
to  something  over  850  separate  items.  We  have  now  the 
second  largest  collection  in  the  United  States.  The  third 
largest  is  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  I  believe 
there  are  about  fifty. 

The  materials  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  collec- 
tion are  almost  entirely  connected  with  the  religion  of  Hindu- 
ism (or  Brahmanism)  ;  the  two  other  great  Indie  religions, 
namely  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  are  hardly  represented.  The 
goddess  Sarasvati,  though  one,  is  also  many.  The  Hindu 
Sarasvati  would  feel  at  home  in  our  library;  the  Jain  or 
Buddhist  Sarasvati  would  miss  her  accustomed  literature. 

We  have  examples  of  many  of  the  standard  texts,  such 
as  the  Rig  Veda,  some  of  the  Brahmanas,  parts  of  the  epics 
and  legendary  history  called  Puranas>  some  legal  texts,  philo- 
sophical works,  grammatical  treatises,  belles  lettres,  hymns  of 
praise  to  various  deities,  sectarian  religious  books.  We  have 
also  much  material  that  represents  texts  so  far  unpublished  or 
only  inadequately  published. 

Of  the  latter  class  are  various  works  of  law,  of  which 
the  most  outstanding  is  the  law  code  of  the  great  Sivaji 
(1627-1680),  a  Maratha  chieftain  of  western  India  who  bit- 
terly fought  the  Mohammedans  and  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  single  leader  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Mughal 
empire.  He  endeavored  to  re-establish  Hinduism,  devoted 
himself  to  protection  of  the  cow  and  honor  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  and  had  his  legal  system  modeled  with  timely  varia- 
tions on  the  orthodox  Hindu  codes.     A  voluminous  and  rare 
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Sanskrit  manuscript  in  our  possession  contains  his  system  as 
formulated  by  one  of  his  Brahman  ministers. 

We  have  some  valuable  manuscripts  dealing  with  Indian 
medicine,  some  of  them  coming  from  Nepal,  and  one  being 
devoted  particularly  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  therapy.  For 
some  centuries  in  India,  as  I  believe  also  in  the  West,  this  sub- 
stance has  been  employed  for  a  number  of  diseases,  including 
syphilis. 

One  of  the  most_interesting  fields  represented  among 
our  manuscripts  of  unpublished  texts  is  that  of  mediaeval 
and  current  practice  of  domestic  religious  rites  (or  sacra- 
ments) .  The  most  ancient  texts  of  this  department  of  Indian 
religions  have  been  fairly  well,  although  not  completely,  ex- 
plored. Later  rites,  which  differ  from  the  older  as  mediaeval 
and  modern  Christian  baptism,  marriage,  funerals  differ  from 
those  of  early  Christianity,  have  at  best  been  reported  only 
sketchily  and  hardly  a  text  has  been  edited,  translated,  or  even 
systematically  analyzed.  We  have  a  number  of  these  works 
showing  how  properly  to  be  born,  live,  and  die  an  orthodox 
Hindu.  One  of  the  best  in  our  possession  tells  in  thirty-six 
closely  written  folios  what  to  do  just  before,  during,  and  after 
death,  if  you  and  your  close  relatives  want  you  in  the  next 
existence  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  pious  Hinduism.  This 
manuscript  formed  the  starting  point  of  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion in  Sanskrit  presented  to  this  university  in  1933  by  Dr. 
H.  'I.  Poleman,  which  has  given  us  a  critical  edition  of  the 
text,  now  supplemented  by  a  translation  and  commentary,  and 
has  led  into  the  study  of  related  texts  of  death  rites,  which 
Dr.  Poleman  is  to  pursue  here  next  year  (1934-35)  as  a 
Harrison  Fellow  for  Research.  In  our  collection  are  manu- 
scripts of  texts  which  could  start  similar  important  investiga- 
tions into  other  mediaeval  and  current  practices,  for  example, 
the  daily  rites  of  an  orthodox  Hindu. 

A  prominent  modern  Hindu  variety  of  cult  practice, 
which  goes  back  to  an  antiquity  we  cannot  yet  determine,  is 
that  of  Saktism,  wherein  the  male  creative  principle  and  fe- 
male energization  of  it  constitute  inseparable  associates.  We 
have  numerous  texts  dealing  with  this,  many. of  them  so  far 
unpublished. 

In  philosophy,  which  in  India  is  never  separated  from 
religion,  we  have  unpublished  texts,  the  value  of  which  can 
be  determined  only  when  scholars  work  upon  them.     Most 
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of  these  belong  to  the  Vedanta  system,  which  is  orthodox  in 
Hinduism  today,  but  other  systems  are  also  represented. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Indian  story  collections,  com- 
piled about  a  thousand  years  ago,  was  known  as  the  "Great 
Tale"  and  a  version  of  this,  of  which  perhaps  only  six  other 
manuscripts  have  so  far  been  reported,  is  represented  by  one 
of  our  Sanskrit  manuscripts. 

Our  collection  has  been  catalogued  on  cards,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  catalogue  will  be  published.  The  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  is  financing  a  census  of  all  Indie 
manuscripts  in  the  United  States,  and  our  works  will  be  listed 
therein.  This  census  is  of  unquestioned  necessity  in  the  case 
of  unpublished  or  unsatisfactorily  published  primary  materials 
of  research. 

When  a  Hindu  commences  any  important  undertaking, 
he  is  likely  first  to  invoke  the  god  Ganesha,  who  removes 
obstacles  that  otherwise  would  prevent  success.  Then,  if  his 
labor  is  to  be  one  of  the  intellect,  he  makes  a  prayer  to  that 
goddess  Sarasvati,  for  whom  our  University  is  now  making  a 
place.  Like  an  author  I  was  recently  reading,  we  might  say : 
"She,  through  whose  grace  men  see  the  entire  three  worlds 
like    pearls    in    her    hand — may    that    goddess    Sarasvati    be 


victorious." 


DR.  CHEYNEY'S  "WILL" 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Alumni  of  the  College  on 
March  7  to  Professors  Scrolling,  Rolfe,  and  Cheyney,  retir- 
ing this  year,  Professor  Cheyney  made  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  Library  in  one  clause  of  a  "Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment (Academic)". 

"The  Library  is  the  heart  of  the  University.  The  cir- 
culation of  books  is  much  like  the  circulation  of  blood.  If,  as 
now  demonstrated,  the  difference  between  an  inferior  and  a 
superior  brain  is  a  matter  of  blood  supply,  so  the  intellectual 
activity  of  a  university  may  be  closely  connected  with  the 
abundant  flow  of  books  and  periodicals  that  can  be  pumped 
from  the  library  into  the  thinking  organs.  No  greater  founda- 
tion in  the  University,  no  finer  memorial  or  more  evident 
proof  of  appreciation  of  higher  things  could  be  given  by  any 
alumnus  or  friend  of  the  University  or  citizen  of  Philadelphia 
than  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  great  Library,  like  the 
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Bodleian  at  Oxford,  the  Widener  Library  at  Harvard  or  the 
Sterling  Memorial  at  Yale.  In  default  <rf  so  greala  b'enef  a" 
t.on,  such  additions  to  the  present  Library  as  the  Lc     F    . 

IC'l,       VPPmCOti  Luibraries-  wious  gifts  and  endowments 
hat  haye  been  made  by  Alumni  and  others,  and  the  encou 

rS  Ed*  the  aSS°dar  0l  'FHends  °f  the  Lib^' 
recently  formed,  are  among  the  most  helpful  and  elevatine 

contentions  to  the  building  up  of  the  recognition  haUW 
sylvania  is  a  great  university." 

A  MEETING  OF  "THE  FRIENDS" 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  was  held  in  the 
Furness  Manor,  at  the  Library  on  May  15,  with  Mr.  John 
Cadwalader,  president  of  the  Friends,  presiding.  The  prin- 
opal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr.  Felix  E.  Schilling,  whose 
11 J?'  ShakeSPearef  a«d  Biography."  Dr.  Schilling', 
talk  was  a  most  mterest.ng  discussion  of  the  various  attempts 
Which  have  been  made  to  write  the  biography  of  Shakespeare 

anTKffi  V^VT  ^  **  ^em  and  Km E s] 

tht  ttahsekd'fficult,eS  whlch  confro«t  ^e  scholar  who  attempts 

Dr.  John  C.   Mendenhall  spoke  briefly  concerning  the 

scr fbed  bCv    eCt'°n  t  e,'ghtrnth  "ntUr>'  E"g,ish  "«-"    ^ 

the  ll  GodTr'"  Vh'%nUmber  °fJthe  CWc/''  *Wd  ^ 
the  late  Godfrey  F.  Singer,  and  recently  presented  to   the 

Library  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Singer  The 
opening  to  public  view,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  room  which 
has  been  provided  for  the  permanent  housing  of  this  memo 
nal,  was  an  important  feature  of  the  meeting  M.C- 
est  was  shown  ,n  the  room  itself  and  in  the  collection  Mny 
of  the  m0st  interestmg  and  valuable  of  the  books  had  been 
placed  on  view  ,n  exhibition  cases  in  the  Furness  Library  and 
the  main  reading  room.  y 

Life  Memberships 
Announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cadwalader  that  the 

e^rrr,°mmittle  °f  the  FHends  h*d  gently  voted  to 
nvone  m  'l' '  "^ ***  »  the  organization,  available  o 
anyone  making  a  g,ft  to  the  Universitv  Library  of  <^100  or 
more.  All  money  received  through  life  membersh  ps  wili  be 
held  as  a  permanent  endowment,  the  income  to  he  used  for 
the  purchase  of  books. 
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JOHN  CADWALADER 

In  t  h  e  death  of  its  President,  John  Cadwalader,  Esq., 
which  occurred  on  June  10th,  the  Friends  of  the  Library  sus- 
tained a  great  loss.  Mr.  Cadwalader  accepted  the  presi- 
dency at  the  earnest  request  of  the  members,  and,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  organization,  was  active  and  interested  in 
its  success  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  University  Library.  His 
training,  personal  tastes,  and  background  were  such  as  made 
him  a  student  of  literature,  familiar  with  the  best,  which  en- 
tered into  his  life  and  conversation.  His  brief  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  on  May  15th  was  de- 
lightfully reminiscent  of  his  reading  and  the  tribute  paid  by 
him  on  that  occasion  to  Professor  Schelling,  who  was  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
heard  it.  Although  ill  at  the  time,  he  came  to  perform  his 
congenial  duties  as  president  of  the  association  of  Friends  of 
the  Library.  His  passing  only  a  few  weeks  later  has  left  us 
sorrowful  because  of  our  loss. 

J.  H.  P. 

July  6,  1934. 


FRANKLIN'S   ELEGY 

Through  the  kindness  of  thirty-two  Friends  the  Uni- 
versity Library  has  acquired  what  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest 
extant  manuscript  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  his  earliest 
efforts  in  literary  composition.  This  unique  treasure  is  en- 
titled "Elegy  on  My  Sister  Franklin."  It  is  written  on  four 
pages  of  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  is  initialed  "B.F."  By  a 
previous  owner  it  has  been  handsomely  bound  in  full  red  mor- 
occo, with  gilt  border-line.  Well  may  we  consider  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  interesting  item  of  Frankliniana  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Library. 

The  manuscript  is  not  dated,  nor  do  we  know  the  name  of 
the  sister-in-law  in  whose  memory  it  was  written.  As  Dr. 
Pepper  remarked  in  making  the  public  presentation  of  the 
poem  to  the  Library,  this  offers  an  attractive  problem  for  in- 
vestigation, though  it  is  likely  to  be  difficult  to  solve.  From 
data  given  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register  it  would  seem  that  "my  sister  Franklin"  may  have 
been     Elizabeth     Tyng,     wife     of     his     brother     Samuel; 

Gooch,  wife  of  his  brother  John;  or  the  wife  of  his 

brother  Peter.  Pending  further  investigation  we  shall  wel- 
come any  information  which  any  of  our  readers  may  be  able 
to  contribute  on  this  point. 

Unless  the  name  of  the  sister-in-law  and  the  date  of  her 
death  can  be  established  we  cannot  know  positively  when  the 
elegy  was  written,  but  it  was  probably  between  1718  and 
1722,  when  Franklin  was  between  12  and  16  years  old;  most 
probably,  we  think,  it  was  nearer  the  earlier  date  than  the 
later.  This  is  not  surprising  when  one  remembers  the 
"Dogood  Papers,"  written  when  he  was  16,  and  his  account 
of  literary  aspirations  which  he  entertained  at  a  still  earlier 
period.  When  he  was  but  12  years  old  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  brother  James,  who  had  set  up  his  printing  press  in 
Boston.  "I  now  had  access  to  better  books,"  he  says  in  the 
Autobiography.  "An  acquaintance  with  the  apprentices  of 
book-sellers  enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one  .... 
I- now  took  a  fancy  to  poetry,  and  made  some  little  pieces;  my 
brother,  thinking  it  might  turn  to  account,  encouraged  me  and 
put  me  on  composing  occasional  ballads.  One  was  called 
The  Lighthouse  Tragedy,  and  contained  an  account  of  the 
drowning  of  Captain  Worthilake,  with  his  two  daughters;  the 
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other  was  a  sailor's  song,  on  the  taking  of  Teach  (or  Black- 
beard)  the  pirate.  They  were  wretched  stuft,  in  the  Grub- 
street-ballad  style;  and  when  they  were  printed  he  sent  me 
about  the  town  to  sell  them.  The  first  sold  wonderfully,  the 
event  being  recent,  having  made  a  great  noise.  This  flattered 
my  vanity;  but  my  father  discouraged  me  by  ridiculing  my 
performances,  and  telling  me  verse-makers  were  generally 
beggars.  So  I  escaped  being  a  poet,  most  probably  a  very 
bad  one." 

The  "Dogood  Papers"  were  printed  in  the  New  England 
Courant  in  1722.  Number  VII,  in  June,  contained  the  fam- 
ous "Receipt"  for  making  an  elegy,  reading  as  follows: 

"A  RECEIPT  to  make  a  New-England 
Funeral  ELEGY." 

"For  the  Title  of  your  Elegy.  Of  these  you  may  have 
enough  ready  made  to  your  Hands;  but  if  you  should  chuse  to 
make  it  your  self,  you  must  be  sure  not  to  omit  the  words 
Aetatis  Suae,  which  will  Beautify  it  exceedingly. 

"For  the  Subject  of  your  Elegy.  Take  one  of  your  Neigh- 
bours who  has  lately  departed  this  Life;  it  is  no  great  matter 
at  what  Age  the  Party  dy'd,  but  it  will  be  best  if  he  went  away 
suddenly,  being  Kill'd,  Drown'd,  or  Frose  to  Death. 

"Having  chose  the  Person,  take  all  his  Virtues,  Excelled* 
cies,  &c.  and  if  he  have  not  enough,  you  may  borrow  some  to 
make  up  a  sufficient  Quantity:  To  these  add  his  last  Words, 
dying  Expressions,  &c.  if  they  are  to  be  had;  mix  all  these  to- 
gether, and  be  sure  you  strain  them  well.  Then  season  all 
with  a  Handful  or  two  of  Melancholly  Expressions,  such  as, 
Dreadful,  Deadly,  cruel  cold  Death,  unhappy  Fate,  weeping 
Eyes,  &c.  Have  mixed  all  these  Ingredients  well,  put  them 
into  the  empty  Scull  of  some  young  Harvard;  (but  in  Case 
you  have  ne'er  a  One  at  Hand,  you  may  use  your  own,) 
there  let  them  Ferment  for  the  Space  of  a  Fortnight,  and  by 
that  Time  they  will  be  incorporated  into  a  Body,  which  take 
out,  and  having  prepared  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  double 
Rhimes,  such  as  Power,  Flower;  Quiver,  Shiver;  Grieve  us, 
Leave  us;  tell  you,  excel  you;  Expeditions,  Physicians; 
Fatigue  him,  Intrigue  him;  &c.  you  must  spread  all  upon 
Paper,  and  if  you  can  procure  a  Scrap  of  Latin  to  put  at  the 
End,  it  will  garnish  it  mightily ;  then  having  affixed  your  Name 
at  the  Bottom,  with  a  Moestus  Composuit,  you  will  have  an 
Excellent  Elegy. 
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N.B.  This  Receipt  will  serve  when  a  Female  is  the  Sub- 
ject of  your  Elegy,  provided  you  borrow  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Virtues,  Excellencies,  &c. 

"SIR, 
"Your  Servant, 

"SILENCE  DOGOOD." 

One  can  hardly  read  this  "Receipt"  and  think  that 
Franklin's  own  elegiac  effort  was  of  later  date.  If  we  assume 
that  it  was  written  about  the  same  time,  this  would  involve  the 
highly  improbable  hypothesis  that  it  was  designed  as  a  face- 
tious illustration  of  the  "Receipt."  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
we  think,  that  the  "Elegy  on  My  Sister  Franklin"  was  writ- 
ten in  1718  or  shortly  after,  in  the  period  when  the  ambitious 
young  printer's  apprentice,  with  vanity  flattered  by  the  suc- 
cess of  "The  Lighthouse  Tragedy"  and  other  ballads,  had 
not  yet  perceived  the  probability  of  his  becoming  but  "a  very 
bad  poet."  The  "Receipt"  written  at  16  can  be  best  under- 
stood as  a  satire  directed  not  so  much  at  the  effusions  of 
other  writers  as  at  his  own  effort,  of  which,  at  the  still  less 
mature  age  of  12,  he  had  been  proud. 

The  list  of  contributors  to  the  purchase  of  this  manu- 
script is  as  follows : 

Dr.  J.  H.  Austin  Dr.  William  McClellan 

Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk  Dr.  E.  P.  Pendergrass 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr  Mrs.  John  P.  Pepper 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Cadwalader      Dr.  William  Pepper 
Dr.  G.  M.  Coates  Dr.  Alexander  Randall 

Dr.  George  E.  deSchweinitz       Dr.  I.  S.  Ravdin 
Mr.  Russell  Duane  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach 

Mr.  A.  Felix  duPont  Mr.  A.  G.  Rosengarten 

Dr.  Thomas  Fitz-Hugh,  Jr.       Mr.  Maurice  Bower  Saul 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Gates  Dr.  Harry  Shay 

Dr.  F.  C.  Grant  Dr.  Alfred  Stengel 

Mr.  R.  C.  Hill  Mr.  C.  F.  C.  Stout 

Mr.  Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr.      Dr.  W.  D.  Tracy 
Dr.  Karl  M.  Houser  Dr.  Gabriel  Tucker 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  Houston  Mr.  Charlton  Yarnall 

Dr.  E.  B.  Krumbhaar  Mr.  John  E.  Zimmerman 

To  all  of  these  we  are  deeply  grateful;  and  acknowledg- 
ment is  particularly  due  to  Dr.  Krumbhaar,  who  first  under- 
took to  collect  the  money  needed  for  its  purchase;  to  Dr. 
Ravdin,  who  aided  greatly  in  achieving  the  goal;  and  to  Dr. 
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Rosenbach,  who  had  purchased  it  at  a  recent  auction  and  re- 
sold it  to  our  friends  for  presentation  to  the  Library,  for  the 
same  price  that  he  had  paid,  foregoing  the  handsome  profit  he 
could  otherwise  have  made. 

A   NOTEWORTHY  MEETING 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  held  in  the 
Horace  Howard  Furness  Memorial  at  the  University  Library 
on  Thursday  evening,  September  27,  was  made  memorable  by 
two  events  of  unusual  interest:  the  presence  of  Dr.  H.  H.  E. 
Craster,  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  who  was  the 
principal  speaker;  and  the  presentation  of  the  Franklin  manu- 
script described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Dr.  Penniman,  presiding,  introduced  Dr.  Craster,  the 
present  distinguished  incumbent  of  the  honored  office  of 
Bodley's  Librarian,  who  gave  a  highly  interesting  and  inform- 
ative talk  concerning  the  famous  Oxford  Library,  its  history, 
collections,  building  problems,  position  in  the  scheme  of  or- 
ganization of  the  University,  and  service.  He  spoke  also  of 
the  society  of  Friends  of  the  Bodleian,  the  organization  after 
which  have  been  patterned  a  number  of  similar  groups  in  this 
country,  including  the  Friends  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Library,  telling  briefly  of  its  organization,  its  meth- 
ods of  operation,  and  its  publications. 

After  Dr.  Craster's  address  Dr.  William  Pepper  was  in- 
troduced, and  told  of  the  successful  efforts  which  had  been 
made  to  acquire  the  Franklin  elegy  for  the  Library;  conclud- 
ing his  remarks  by  reading  the  "Receipt  for  making  a  New- 
England  Elegy"  and  a  few  lines  from  the  poem,  illustrating 
its  style.  He  then,  on  behalf  of  all  the  contributors,  presented 
the  precious  manuscript  to  Dr.  Penniman,  who  accepted  it 
for  the  Library  of  the  University. 

Before  adjournment  Dr.  Penniman  spoke  appreciatively 
of  the  large  contribution  which  Mr.  Cadwalader  had  made  to 
the  success  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  serving  as  its  presi- 
dent from  the  date  of  organization  until  his  death,  and  giving 
generously  of  his  time  and  interest. 

After  the  meeting  an  informal  reception  was  held  in  the 
Henry  C.  Lea  Library,  where  the  members  and  their  friends 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  Dr.  Craster  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Hill, 
secretary  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  who  is  accompanying  him 
on  his  American  tour. 
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RECENT  GIFTS 

In  August  the  University  Library  was  presented  by  the 
Misses  Vankirk,  of  Philadelphia,  with  fourteen  hundred  books 
in  memory  of  their  father,  the  Rev.  John  Vankirk.  A  brother, 
Walter  Vankirk,  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  in  the  class  of 
1899. 

These  books  comprised  in  large  part  a  personal  library 
collected  by  Mr.  Vankirk,  and  in  addition  to  useful  duplicates 
of  important  standard  works  in  ancient  classical  and  English 
literature  are  especially  rich  in  rare  works  of  humor,  travel, 
and  biography.  In  the  latter  group  are  numerous  original 
memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
which  are  of  great  value  to  students  and  of  which  the  Library 
has  previously  not  had  copies. 

The  collection  includes  several  splendid  examples  of  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  black  letter  folios  and  quartos. 
A  particularly  interesting  group  of  these  represents  a  field  of 
which  the  Library  has  hitherto  had  but  few  examples — that 
of  fine  early  Dutch  printing.  Outstanding  among  them  are 
the  Historien  der  Nederlanden  to  1612  by  Emanuel  van 
Meteren  (1647)  ;  the  Crony ke  van  het  Leven  en  Bedryff  van 
alle  de  Coning  en  van  Eng  eland  (Amsterdam,  1649)  ;  and  the 
works  of  Jacob  Cats,  including  his  Gedachten  op  Slapeloose 
Nachten  (Amsterdam,  1700).  The  latter  work  consists  of 
two  magnificent  folio  volumes  with  superb  portrait  and  in- 
numerable curious  plates  or  Emblems,  picturing  the  thoughts. 
Amongst  the  many  illustrated  books  in  the  collection,  how- 
ever, the  choicest  probably  is  the  superlative  folio  of  engrav- 
ings commemorating  the  visit  of  Louis  XV  to  Strasbourg  in 
1744,  an  outstanding  example  of  its  art  in  that  period. 

Such  a  gift  appreciably  enhances  the  resources  of  the 
Library. 

John  C.  Mendenhall. 


Mr.  Henry  Reed  Hatfield  has  recently  given  $610.  to 
enable  us  to  purchase  certain  essential  works  of  reference  and 
several  long  "runs"  of  important  periodicals  in  the  field  of 
chemistry.  All  of  the  books  thus  acquired  have  been  added  to 
the  Walter  Hatfield  Memorial  Library  of  Chemistry,  which 
was  established  by  Mr.  Hatfield  many  years  ago  in  a  room 
provided  by  him  as  a  memorial  to  his  brother. 
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A  gift  of  $500.  has  been  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Singer  for  the  purchase  of  desirable  additions  to  the 
Godfrey  F.  Singer  Memorial,  which  was  described  by  Dr. 
Mendenhall  in  our  June  issue. 

From  Dr.  E.  B.  Krumbhaar  has  come  a  copy  of  the 
Bibliotheca  historica  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  printed  at  Hanau  in 
1604  at  the  famous  press  founded  by  Andre  Wechel  and  car- 
ried on  after  his  death  by  Marni  and  Aubri.  This  copy,  bound 
in  heavy  boards  and  remarkably  well  preserved,  is  of  addi- 
tional interest  because  of  the  signature,  on  the  fly-leaf,  of 
Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby. 

Dr.  Burr  has  continued  to  manifest  his  constant  interest  in 
enriching  our  collections  with  noteworthy  books  in  many  dif- 
ferent fields.  Among  his  more  recent  gifts  are  the  commen- 
tary of  Petrus  Victorius  on  Demetrius  Phalereus;  several  of 
the  early  editions  and  commentaries  to  be  added  to  the  Aristo- 
telian collection;  a  1567  edition  of  Virgil;  a  Lucretius  of  1768 
and  an  Aristophanes  of  1770;  and  many  other  classical  works 
and  commentaries.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Florilegium  diversorum  epigrammatum  veterum,  Geneva, 
1566.  This  is  a  splendidly  preserved  copy,  bound  in  vellum, 
of  the  edition  of  the  Anthologia  graeca  (based  on  the  work  of 
Maximus  Planudes  first  published  in  1494),  printed  by  Henri 
Estienne,  under  the  patronage  of  Ulrich  Fugger. 

Another  handsome  gift  from  Dr.  Burr,  received  as  the 
Chronicle  is  about  to  go  to  press,  is  the  first  volume  of  Wood- 
cuts of  the  XV  Century  in  the  .  .  .  British  Museum,  edited 
by  Campbell  Dodgson.  The  British  Museum  has  one  of  the 
largest  five  collections  of  woodcuts  of  the  northern  countries, 
and  practically  the  entire  collection  is  to  be  reproduced,  in  the 
exact  size  of  the  originals  and  with  splendid  workmanship. 
The  first  volume,  recently  published,  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  Stanley  Morison's  German  Incunabula  in  the  British 
Museum,  presented  by  Dr.  Burr  a  year  or  more  ago.  The 
remaining  volumes  of  the  catalog  of  woodcuts  will  be  re- 
ceived as  they  are  issued. 

Dr.  Theodore  W.  Koch  ('92  College)  librarian  of  North- 
western University,  has  given  a  copy  of  his  Mirror  of  the 
Parisian  Bibliophile,  a  translation  of  the  "satirical  tale"  of 
Alfred  Bonnardot.  This  delightfully  whimsical  story  of  love, 
intermingled  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  book-collector  and 
a  picture  of  the  second-hand  book-trade,  has  certainly  never 
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appeared  to  better  advantage  than  in  this  limited  edition, 
which  appeals  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  fine  books.  In  paper, 
typography,  cloth  binding  of  light  blue  with  delicate  gilt  tool- 
ing, and  the  enticing  sepia  illustrations  by  Jose  Longoria,  it 
exemplifies  the  best  of  craftsmanship.  The  introduction  and 
the  copious  notes  (out  of  the  ordinary  reader's  way  at  the  end 
of  the  book)  are  equally  rich  in  value  to  the  bibliographically- 
minded  book-lover.  The  whole  work  is  a  splendid  example  of 
the  kind  of  thing  Dr.  Koch  loves  to  do,  by  way  of  diversion, 
and  does  so  surpassingly  well. 

Among  books  purchased  this  year  with  money  contributed 
by  Friends  of  the  Library  is  a  set  of  the  "definitive,"  com- 
plete edition  of  Froissart,  in  the  French,  with  the  variant 
readings  of  the  several  manuscripts. 

WHAT   THE  LIBRARY  DOES 

We  have  no  love  for  statistics,  but  tolerate  them  only 
when  and  so  far  as  they  may  be  necessary.  Nevertheless,  per- 
haps a  few  statistical  facts  concerning  the  Library's  work 
may  be  of  interest. 

With  more  than  811,000  volumes  (inclusive  of  the  Biddle 
Law  Library),  we  rank  ninth  in  size  among  American  uni- 
versity libraries. 

In  normal  times  we  add  about  2,000  volumes  each  month. 
Reduced  funds  have  diminished  this  average,  and  in  the  last 
year  we  acquired  altogether,  by  purchase  and  by  gift,  16,626 
volumes;  about  8,000  less  than  we  had  come  to  consider 
normal. 

We  serve)  approximately  11,500  borrowers:  in  round 
numbers,  2,400  Faculty  members  and  graduate  students; 
6,000  undergraduates;  1,900  alumni,  not  now  directly  con- 
nected with  the  University;  and  1,200  other  borrowers. 

Last  year  we  issued,  for  use  outside  the  building,  nearly 
130,000  volumes.  This  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  number 
used  from  open  shelves  in  the  reading  rooms  and  from  books 
reserved  for  required  collateral  reading,  to  be  used  only  in 
the  building.  With  an  adequate  open-shelf  collection  of  gen- 
eral literature,  available  to  undergraduates,  the  home  circula- 
tion would  undoubtedly — inevitably — increase  by,  who  can 
say  how  much?  Perhaps  10  per  cent.;  perhaps  20;  per- 
haps 30.    • 
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THE  GIFT  OF  LOUIS  XVI 

By  C.  Seymour  Thompson 

In  17  8  4  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  received  from 
Louis  XVI  a  gift  of  books  for  its  library,  comprising  36  titles 
in  100  volumes.1  A  similar  gift  was  sent  by  the  King  at  the 
same  time  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  Until  re- 
cently little  has  been  known  concerning  the  gift  to  Pennsyl- 
vania beyond  a  few  brief  entries  in  the  minutes  of  the  Trus- 
tees, but  in  1932,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Warrington 
Dawson,  then  engaged  in  research  at  Paris,  we  received  tran- 
scripts of  several  documents  pertaining  to  it  which  he  had 
found  in  the  French  archives.  These  were  so  interesting  that 
it  seemed  desirable  to  publish  them,  in  a  translation  by  Dr. 
Edwin  B.  Williams,  professor  of  Romanic  languages,  and  in 
connection  with  them  to  tell  the  complete  story  of  the  gift 
so  far  as  it  can  now  be  discovered. 

In  the  search  for  further  information  we  have  received 
invaluable  assistance  from  a  doctoral  thesis  by  Dr.  Allen  J. 
Barthold  (Yale,  1931,  as  yet  unpublished),  entitled  History 
of  the  French  newspaper  press  in  America,  1780-1790.  The 
King's  gift  to  the  University  Library,  our  most  notable  ac- 
quisition of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
a  bitter  controversy  between  some  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  editors  of  Courier  de  V  Amerique,  a 
paper  recently  established  in  this  city.  Dr.  Barthold's  ex- 
cellent dissertation  has  facilitated  location  of  some  of  the 
articles  which  appeared  in  various  papers,  and  to  it  alone 
we  are  indebted  for  the  information  concerning  the  end  of 
the  controversy  in  the  forced  discontinuance  of  the  French 
gazette.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  this  acknowledgment  of 
Dr.  Barthold's  courtesy  in  permitting  us  to  draw  upon  his 
work  for  some  of  the  essential  facts. 

Credit  for  inspiring  the  King's  benefaction  has  often 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  Lafayette.  One  writer  has 
said  that  this  good  friend  brought  the  books  with  him  from 
France  when  he  re-visited  America  in  1784.2  An  earlier  ac- 
count states  that  "Lafayette,  while  in  America,  was  greatly 

'Incorrectly  stated  in  the  Library  Chronicle  of  December,  1933,  as  35  titles  in  101 
volumes.  In  the  original  list  several  of  the  titles  are  entered  60  vaguely  or  inaccurately 
that  the  correct  numbers  could  be  established  only  by  careful  collation  of  the  list  with 
the  books  and   with   various  catalogs. 

2Julia   Post   Mitchell.  St.  Jean  de   Crevecoeur    (1916),   pp.    146,   215. 
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interested  in  the  University  [of  Pennsylvania],  and  on  his 
return  solicited  a  gift  of  books  from  the  King."3  Since  the 
books  were  received  in  July,  and  Lafayette  did  not  arrive  in 
this  country  in  1784  until  August  4,4  it  is  clear  that  he  did 
not  bring  the  books  with  him,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  gift. 

The  books  were  sent  by  the  King  at  the  request  of  the 
Comte  de  Vergennes,  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux.  Probably  it  was  Chastellux,  who 
had  but  recently  returned  to  France  from  America,  who  first 
suggested  the  gift  and  enlisted  the  interest  and  aid  of  Ver- 
gennes in  procuring  it.  The  Marquis  de  Barbe-Marbois, 
French  consul-general  in  the  United  States,  may  also  have 
been  instrumental  to  some  extent  in  securing  this  token  of 
the  King's  friendliness,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  was 
active  in  the  matter  except  as  consignee  of  the  shipment. 
Both  Chastellux  and  Barbe-Marbois  had  won  distinction  and 
favor  in  America.  Chastellux  had  come  here  in  1780, 
served  as  major-general  in  Rochambeau's  army,  and  returned 
to  France  in  1783.  Barbe-Marbois  had  come  in  1779  as 
secretary  to  the  embassy,  and  in  1783  was  appointed  consul- 
general.  Both  he  and  Chastellux  were  elected  members  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  In  1782  both  were  given 
the  degree  LL.  D.  by  the  University,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  there  was  some  connection  between  this  honor 
and  the  gift  of  1784. 

Barbe-Marbois  was  described  by  Chastellux  as  a  man  who 
united  "to  all  political  and  social  qualities  a  great  deal  of 
literature,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language."5 
That  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  evident,  not  only  from  the  degree  conferred  upon 
him  and  his  prominence  in  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, but  from  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Moore,0  whose 
father,  William  Moore,  was  president  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1781-82  and  a  trustee  of  the  University  from  1784 
to  1789.     That  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Univer- 


3  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Public  libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America  (1876), 
p.  117.  This  statement  was  repeated  by  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  in  1877  in  an  article, 
"The  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  in   The   Penn  Monthly,   8:  65. 

*  Pennsylvania    Gazette,    August    11,    1784. 

5  Travels   in   North   America,    1:    321 

"The  date  of  the  marriage  was  June  17,  1784.  (Pennsylvania  Gazette,  June  23, 
1784,  and  other  Philadelphia  papers.)  Mitchell,  op.  cit.,  p.  220,  cites  the  Connecticut 
Gazette   of  July   9    as    reporting   it    to    have   occurred    July    1. 
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sity  is  apparent  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Vergennes 
July  5,  1781: 

"I  was  present  at  the  annual  opening  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,7  which  was  founded  last  year.  The  literary 
exercises  of  the  pupils,  which  lasted  nearly  six  hours,  have 
as  their  chief  object  to  inspire  in  them  the  keenest  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  independence  and  to  the  King  and  the  French 
Nation,  and  to  stir  up  their  hatred  against  the  English;  they 
profess  hatred  for  Tyranny  and  they  pardon  the  Monarchy 
only  because  of  the  virtues  of  the  King  and  his  benefactions. 
The  name  of  his  Majesty  was  repeated  over  and  over  in 
these  exercises,  and  the  heads  of  the  University  said  that  an 
essential  point  in  the  training  of  youth  was  to  foster  these 
sentiments  in  a  way  to  form  a  new  generation  free  from  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  old  in  favor  of  England,  and  to  enkindle 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  for  France.  I  witnessed  last  year  and 
again  this  year  the  zeal  with  which  the  professors  fulfil  this 
task,  and  they  succeed  beyond  what  one  could  imagine."8 

Although  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  consul-general 
may  have  participated  in  plans  for  securing  a  gift  from  the 
King,  by  this  letter  he  must  have  given  Vergennes  a  favor- 
able impression  of  the  University,  and  thereby,  perhaps, 
made  it  easier  to  obtain  his  interest  in  that  project.  To  do 
this  was  probably  undertaken  by  Chastellux  at  the  first  op- 
portunity after  his  return  to  France.  That  a  similar  gift 
was  sent  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  probably 
due  likewise  to  Chastellux,  for  he  and  Madison,  president 
of  the  College,  had  established  a  congenial  friendship  during 
the  former's  stay  in  Williamsburg  in  the  campaigns  of  1781,9 
and  he  had  received  from  the  College  the  degree  LL.D.  The 
King's  gift  was  undoubtedly  not  intended  merely  as  a  compli- 
ment and  favor  to  the  University,  but  had  behind  it  a  hope 
of  strengthening  good-will  and  cordial  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  it  would  naturally  have  seemed  that  this 
purpose  would  be  better  served  by  two  gifts  than  by  one. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  July  14,  1784,  reported  the 
arrival  in  New  York,  after  a  voyage  of  forty-six  days  from 


T  The  description  of  the  exercises  seems  to  indicate  that  this  was  the  University 
commencement,  held  July  4,  the  day  before  this  letter  was  written.  The  word  used, 
however,   is  ouverture. 

8  Ex'ract  from   letter  in  the  French  archives,  translated  by  Dr.   Williams. 

9  See  the  long  letter  to  Madison,  written  by  Chastellux  in  January,  1783,  and  pub- 
lished  in   his    Travels   in  North  America,   2:    333-385. 
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Lorient,  of  t  h  e  Courier  de  I'Amerique,  one  of  the  packets 
with  which  efforts  were  being  made  to  develop  regular  inter- 
course between  France  and  the  United  States  for  passengers, 
mail,  and  freight.10  It  was  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  the 
packet  which  conveyed  the  books  to  America  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  newspaper  which  became  so  prominent  in  con- 
nection with  them.  The  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  July  17 
printed  what  was  probably  the  first  public  announcement  of 
the  gift:  "A  well  chosen  collection  of  books  is  arrived  at 
New-York  in  the  French  Packet  le  Courier  de  I'Amerique; 
they  are  sent  by  order  of  the  King  of  France  to  his  Consul 
General,  to  be  presented  to  the  Universities  of  Philadelphia 
and  Williamsburg.  They  have  been  given  at  the  joint  re- 
quest of  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  and  of  the  Chevalier  (and 
since  his  brother's  death)   Marquis  de  Chatellaux."11 

On  May  8  Chastellux  had  written  to  the  University,12 
notifying  them  of  the  shipment,  and  the  Trustees'  minutes  of 
July  20  contain  this  entry:  "A  Letter  from  the  Marquis  Du 
Chataleau  was  read  presenting  to  the  Board  a  Collection  of 
Authors  from  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  at  the  Instance 
of  the  Compt  De  Vergennes  and  the  Marquis  De  Chataleau. 
Agreed  that  Mr.  Moore  be  desired  to  enquire  after  and  take 
charge  of  the  said  Books."  Since  the  shipment  was  consigned 
to  Barbe-Marbois  Mr.  Moore,  his  father-in-law,  could  most 
conveniently  obtain  them  and  see  to  their  installation  in  the 
room  which  served  as  a  library.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Trustees,  July  27,  "Mr.  Moore  informed  the  Board  that 
the  Books  presented  by  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  ar- 
rived." This  entry  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  books.  The 
Board,  on  receiving  Mr.  Moore's  report,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

"Resolved  that  the  president  of  this  Board  be  requested 
to  write  to  the  Marquis  De  Chattalau  acknowledging  the 
Obligation  of  this  Seminary  to  him  for  his  polite  Letter  and 
very  friendly  Offices  and  requesting  him  to  communicate  to 
the  Compte  De  Vergennes  the  grateful  Sense  with  which  the 
Trustees  are  impressed  of  his  kind  Zeal  on  behalf  of  this 
University  and  of  the  Honor  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 

10  See    the    interesting   chapter    on    "The    Packet    Service"    in    Mitchell,    op.    cit.,    pp. 
175-216. 

11  The    same    announcement    is    in    the    Pennsylvania    Packet,    July    20 ;     Pennsylvania 
Gazette,  July   21;    and    (abridged)    the  Freeman's  Journal,  July   28. 

12  This    letter,    unfortunately,    does    not    seem    to    have    been    preserved.      The    date    is 
established    by    MacKean's    letter. 
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has  done  them  by  extending  his  Royal  Attention  to  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  the  Institution  under  their  Care  and 
adorning  their  Library  with  so  munificent  a  Donation." 

Two  days  later  a  more  formal  presentation  was  appar- 
ently made,  for  the  Courier  de  I'Amerique  reported  that  the 
books  were  delivered  to  the  Trustees  by  Barbe-Marbois 
July  29.  The  editors  had  evidently  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  books,  presumably  at  a  gathering  which  was  open 
to  the  public,  or  at  least  to  the  press.  This  was  probably  the 
first  occasion  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Library,  setting 
an  early  precedent  for  our  recent  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  at  which  the  Franklin  Manuscript  was  presented. 

The  letter  conveying  the  Board's  thanks  was  written, 
not  by  John  Dickinson,  then  president  of  the  state  and  ex 
officio  president  of  the  University  Trustees,  but  by  Thomas 
MacKean,  chief  justice  of  the  state  and  ex  officio  a  trustee. 
This  is  explained  by  an  entry  in  the  minutes  of  August  4, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  absence  of  the  president 
the  chief  justice  was  regarded  as  president  of  the  Trustees 
pro  tern:  "His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  State  having 
not  hitherto  signed  and  forwarded  the  Letter  to  the  Marquies 
De  Chateleau  and  having  requested  that  the  same  should  be 
signed  by  the  President  for  the  time — Agreed  that  the  Cheif 
Justice  sign  the  same  as  President  of  this  Board  and  forward 
it  without  Delay."  This  letter  has  been  found  only  in  the 
French  version  which  Chastellux  made  and  sent  to  the  Comte 
de  Vergennes.  We  therefore  print  it  here  as  it  has  been 
translated  back  into  English  by  Dr.  Williams  from  the  tran- 
script made  by  Mr.  Dawson: 

"We  have  duly  received  your  kind  letter  of  May  8th  last, 
as  well  as  the  beautiful  and  valuable  collection  of  books  of 
which  his  Very  Christian  Majesty  has  had  the  kindness  to 
make  a  gift  to  t  h  e  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am 
charged  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  express  to  you  how  sen- 
sible they  are  of  the  proofs  they  have  of  your  interest  and 
regard,  and  what  satisfaction  they  have  in  seeing  the  name 
Chastellux  placed  in  their  annals,  a  name  equally  distinguished 
for  literary  merit  and  for  military  fame. 

"The  Trustees  beg  you  to  please  offer  their  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Comte  de  Vergennes  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  is  in- 
spired in  favor  of  this  seminary  of  the  sciences,  and  of  which 
he  has  given  the  most  flattering  proofs  by  calling  the  atten- 
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tion  of  a  great  King  to  it  and  by  using  his  good  offices  in 
order  to  bind  still  closer  by  a  literary  alliance  two  nations 
already  bound  together  by  the  most  cherished  and  most 
sacred  political  ties. 

"Our  Trustees  desire,  further,  if  this  wish  is  not  indis- 
creet, that  their  humble  thanks  be  offered  to  His  Majesty; 
they  are  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  because  of  the  honor 
which  His  Majesty  has  done  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  contemplate  with  great  joy  the  character  of  a 
monarch  whose  power,  spreading  to  the  limits  of  the  West 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  humanity,  seems  to  follow  the  sun  in 
its  course  and  to  make  resplendent  to  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth  virtues  which  will  add  a  new  lustre  to  the  most  dazzling 
throne  and  will  serve  as  an  adornment  to  the  history  of  Kings. 

"You  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

"Signed  by  order  of  this  Board, 

"Thomas  MacKean,  President." 

The  translation  which  Chastellux  made  of  this  letter  and 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Trustees  he  sent  to  Vergennes  with 
the  following  letter,  November  15,   1784: 

"Your  benefactions,  my  dear  Count,  have  not  failed  to 
meet  with  a  hearty  response  in  America.  Here  is  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  whom  the  care  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  is  entrusted,  and  a  letter  which  was 
written  to  me  by  the  President  of  this  University.  M.  de 
Marbois  who  has  sent  them  both  to  me  informs  me  that  the 
President  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  President  of 
the  University13  wish  that  these  two  documents  be  inserted 
in  the  public  papers.  The  reason  for  this  request  is  doubtless 
that  a  writer  in  a  French  gazette  printed  in  Philadelphia,  a 
man  hostile  to  France,  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  criticize 
the  choice  of  books  forming  our  little  stock,  as  if  it  were  not 
a  collection  of  books  belonging  to  the  King,  either  by  sub- 
scriptions or  because  he  had  them  printed  by  his  own  press, 
but  a  collection  of  books  in  general  use  to  be  found  every- 
where. This  journalist  was  severely  rebuked  in  all  the 
American  gazettes,  in  which  there  was  no  stint  of  expressions 
of  appreciation  and  gratitude.  From  this  you  can  judge,  my 
dear  Count,  if  it  is  fitting  to  give  some  publicity  to  the  papers 
enclosed  herewith.     The  resolution  is  the  only  thing  which 

18  Dickinson   and    MacKean. 
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can  be  placed  in  the  Gazette  de  France.  The  letter  which 
the  President  of  the  University  wrote  me  could  be  inserted 
in  the  Mercure  together  with  a  short  notice.  As  this  letter 
contains  things  that  are  far  too  flattering  to  me,  I  should 
not  like  to  be  charged  with  sending  it  to  the  Mercure;  but 
it  will  be  with  great  pleasure  that  I  shall  see  homage  rendered 
there  to  the  ministers  for  whom  I  know  they  have  the  highest 
regard.  It  will  be  said  that  they  are  paid  for  it,  but  it  is 
unusual  to  find  a  way  like  this  to  win  support.  It  is  not  my 
connections  with  them,  my  dear  Count,  which  make  me  share 
their  opinions,  b  u  t  I  am  glad  at  this  time  to  combine  my 
character  as  American  and  as  Frenchman  in  order  to  have 
an  additional  reason  for  the  sincere  and  respectful  devotion 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being,  my  dear  Count,  your 
very  humble  and  obedient  servant 

"Marquis  de  Chastellux." 

"It  may  be  that  M.  de  Marbois  has  sent  you  a  transla- 
tion of  the  letter  which  was  written  to  me,  but  as  I  believe 
that  this  one  is  better,  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Count,  to  use  it 
rather  than  the  other." 

Vergennes  replied  that  in  his  opinion  "the  statement  of 
the  special  favor  which  the  King  had  the  kindness  to  show 
to  this  University  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Gazette  de  France,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
customary  to  announce  in  a  work  sponsored  by  the  Govern- 
ment a  gift  of  his  Majesty  of  the  kind  in  question;  but  I  see 
no  reason,"  he  said,  "why  you  should  not  propose  to  the 
author  of  the  Mercure  to  make  it  the  subject  of  an  article 
for  this  periodical."  Chastellux'  desire  for  publicity  was  at 
least  partially  gratified  by  the  publication  in  the  Mercure  de 
France,  November-December,  1784,  of  his  translation  of  the 
Trustees'  resolution  and  of  MacKean's  letter.  Some  belated 
publicity  was  given  to  the  gift  in  England,  too.  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  of  February,  1785,  printed  a  brief  com- 
munication from  Philadelphia,  announcing  the  gift  and  giving 
the  substance  of  the  resolution. 

Naturally,  however,  the  greatest  publicity  came  in  the 
Philadelphia  press,  and  most  of  it  was  due  to  the  French 
journalist  who  aroused  the  indignation  of  Chastellux.  The 
Courier  de  I'Amerique  was  edited  by  Daniel  Boinod  and 
Alexandre  Gaillard,  two  young  Frenchmen  who  had  come  to 
America   in    1783   and  opened  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia. 
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Their  paper  was  "an  organ  of  propaganda  and  ....  was 
immediately  concerned  in  directing  its  venom  against  the  exist- 
ing regime  in  France."  The  first  issue  appeared  July  27  and 
the  last  issue  October  26,  1784;  26  semi-weekly  numbers  were 
published,  and  14  weekly  supplements.  It  has  been  formerly 
thought  that  lack  of  funds  was  responsible  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  paper,  but  "the  underlying  reasons  .  .  .  were 
political  and  not  financial,  and  they  form  a  very  interesting 
commentary  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  of  that  period."14 

In  the  supplement  of  the  second  issue,  August  3,  either 
rashly  or  with  deliberate  trouble-making  intent  the  editors 
printed  the  following  paragraph: 

"On  the  29th  of  last  month  Monsieur  de  Marbois,  French 
consul-general,  delivered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  this  city  a  collection  of  books  which  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  has  presented  to  this  institution.  The  book-lovers 
who  have  seen  them  find  that  the  selection  does  not  do  much 
credit  to  the  taste  and  to  the  literary  knowledge  of  M.  le 
Comte  de  Vergennes  and  of  the  Marquis  de  Chateleux,  on 
whose  recommendation  the  King  has  made  this  gift;  still, 
these  gentlemen,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  country.  Among  the  thirty-six  titles  which 
compose  this  collection,  one  can  find  but  little  of  interest  other 
than  the  natural  history  of  M.  de  Buffon,  Reaumur's  history 
of  insects,  and  M.  Bailly's  history  of  astronomy,  all  in  quarto, 
and  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Art  de  verifier  les  dates,  in 
folio.  All  these  books  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  preserved  a  long  time  in  the 
same  state.  If  this  is  not  exactly  the  munificence  of  Louis 
XIV,  it  is  at  least  the  small  civility  of  a  kind  friend  who 
makes  everything,  even  down  to  mere  bagatelles,  seem  to 
have  some  worth." 

This  affront  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
editors  must  be  taught  to  observe  a  proper  discretion.  The 
campaign  was  begun  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  who  presented 
to  M.  Boinod  the  following  notice  for  publication  in  the 
Courier  de  I'Amerique : 

"His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  willing  to  promote  a  liter- 
ary as  well  as  a  political  connection  with  the  United  States, 
hath  been  pleased  to  present  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  valuable  and  elegant  collection  of  books  in  philoso- 

14  Barthold,    History    of   the   French    newspaper  press    in   America. 
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phy,  history,  arts,  &c.  by  the  most  eminent  French  authors 
and  of  the  most  approved  editions,  amounting  to  more  than 
one  hundred  volumes;  these  have  been  respectfully  received 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  are  now  lodged  in  the  Library 
of  the  University,  where  it  is  hoped  they  will  answer  his 
Majesty's  good  intention,  by  increasing  the  avenues  to  knowl- 
edge, and  encouraging  the  study  of  the  French  language  in 
America." 

Boinod  refused  to  publish  this  paragraph  unless  it  was 
signed.  Hopkinson  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  sent  the 
statement  to  the  other  papers  of  the  city,  supplemented  by  an 
account  of  his  interview  with  the  editor,  signed  "A.  B." 

"Messieurs  Boinod  and  Gaillard  having  been  pleased," 
he  wrote,  "in  their  paper  of  the  3d  instant,  to  mention  the 
circumstance  noticed  in  the  above  paragraph  with  a  malicious 
sneer,  equally  unprovoked  and  misapplied,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  thought  proper  to  place  this  article  of  in- 
telligence in  the  foregoing  form,  which  being  translated  into 
the  French  language  was  presented  to  Mr.  Boinod  for  publi- 
cation. This,  however,  Mr.  Boinod  refused  to  do,  alledging 
that  h  i  s  paper  was  not  intended  for  this  country,  but  for 
France;  that  this  paragraph  contradicted  what  he  had  said  in 
his  Courier  of  the  3d,  and  if  he  should  insert  it  now,  it  might 
be  thought  that  he  had  been  intimidated  by  t  h  e  French 
Minister,  and  compelled  to  publish  against  his  will  and  judg- 
ment; and  lastly,  that  his  paper  was  a  paper  of  truth,  and 
the  article  offered  was  not  true,  the  books  being  in  his  opinion 
neither  valuable  nor  elegant.  Astonished  at  this  refusal,  and 
much  more  so  at  the  absurd  reasons  of  Mr.  Boinod,  the 
author  demanded  the  publication  of  the  article,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  favor,  but  of  right,  offering  to  leave  his  name  and  pay 
for  the  printing.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  editor  of  the 
Courier  de  I'Amerique,  he  insisted  that  the  paragraph  should 
be  announced  as  coming  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  that 
the  author  should  subscribe  his  name  to  it.  Both  these  req- 
uisitions were  declined;  the  first,  because  only  the  consent, 
and  not  the  authority  of  the  Board  had  been  obtained  for 
such  a  publication;  and  the  second,  because  the  paragraph  in 
its  present  form  would  not  with  propriety  admit  of  such  a 
signature.  Whereupon  Mr.  Boinod  absolutely  refused  to 
give  it  a  place  in  his  paper."15 

16  Published  in  Pennsylvania  Packet,  August  10;  Pennsylvania  Gazette  and  Penn- 
sylvania  Journal,    August    11. 
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Boinod  was  prompt  in  replying,  through  a  communication 
which  appeared  in  the  next  issue  of  the  leading  papers."16 
He  emphatically  denied  having  said  that  the  Courier  was 
published  only  for  France,  and  gave  his  version  of  his  inter- 
view with  Hopkinson.  He  had  been  requested,  he  said,  to 
make  "a  recantation,  if  not  formal,  at  least  tending  to  bring 
into  question  the  honor  and  firmness  which  belong  to  every 
gentleman."  He  had  therefore  refused  to  "degrade"  him- 
self by  publishing  an  article  which  was  contrary  to  his  senti- 
ments. "I  cannot  insert  your  complimentary  paragraph,  un- 
less it  be  signed I  do  not  know  what  opinion  would  be 

conceived  in  America  of  such  a  paragraph,  but  in  Europe  it 
would  be  considered  as  a  forced  and  ignominious  recantation, 
and  never  shall  we  expose  ourselves  to  such  an  infamy.  .  .  . 
If  we  are  mistaken,  and  the  error  be  shewn  to  us,  we  will 
hasten  to  confess  it;  but  I  see  nothing  in  this  case  which  can 
alter  my  opinion.  As  a  matter  of  taste  and  literature  you  find 
this  collection  rich  and  precious;  our  opinion  is  different.  Let 
the  catalogue  be  printed,  and  the  public  will  decide  whether 
you  or  we  are  the  best  judges  of  French  books." 

Hopkinson  had  closed  his  communication  with  the  follow- 
ing attack,  going  far  beyond  the  question  of  the  excellence  of 
the  books  which  had  been  presented  to  the  University: 

"The  foregoing  narrative  seems  to  give  some  insight  into 
the  views  of  Messrs.  Boinod  and  Gaillard  in  the  publication 
of  the  Courier  de  I'Amerique,  which  they  say  is  not  designed 
for  this  country,  but  for  France.  Their  paper  of  the  6th 
instant  is  a  further  manifestation  of  those  views,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  an  attention  to  their  future  publica- 
tions will  discover  a  direct  tendency  to  one  important  object. 

"Queries" 

"1st.  Could  the  views  of  our  enemies  be  better  served,  as 
things  now  stand,  than  by  introducing  persons  on  whom  they 
can  depend,  to  set  up  presses  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
who  might,  by  reviving  old  prejudices  and  insinuating  new 
ones,  secretly  undermine  the  foundations  of  our  peace  and 
political  interest? 

"2d.  Whatever  unrestrained  liberties  may  be  allowed  to 
the  presses  of  our  own  citizens,  whose  allegiance  to  govern- 
ment and  zeal  for  the  independence  of  these  United  States 

16  Pennsylvania   Packet,   August    12;    Pennsylvania   Gazette   and   Pennsylvania  Journal, 
August   18. 
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cannot  be  doubted,  does  not  common  prudence  dictate  that  a 
jealous  eye  ought  to  be  kept  upon  strangers  publishing  Cour- 
iers and  Gazettes  amongst  us,  as  these  afford  the  most  direct 
access  to  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large? 

"3d.  Could  those,  who  envy  the. freedom  we  enjoy,  con- 
trive any  means  for  subverting  our  peace  and  happiness  more 
effectual,  than  by  endeavoring  to  prejudice  us  against  our 
friends,  or  to  prejudice  our  friends  against  us?" 

To  this  Boinod  replied:  "France,  all  powerful  as  she  is, 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  universal  monarchy;  she  does  not  yet 
comprehend  all  Europe  or  America;  and  is  it  our  fault  if  the 
earnestness  of  your  good  wishes  makes  you  mistake  them  for 
the  reality?  Still  less  do  we  rest  our  hopes  chiefly  upon 
France.  The  firm  language  of  truth,  from  which  we  will 
never  depart,  may  not  always  be  found  agreeable  to  its  gov- 
ernment, and  by  this  means  may  expose  us  to  lose  every  ad- 
vantage which  might  be  procured  from  that  kingdom;  but  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  love  of  truth  and  liberty  will  be  our 
sole  guide;  and  if  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  can  deprive  us  of 
the  precious  and  sacred  privilege  of  speaking  agreeably  to  our 
sentiments,  he  never  shall  oblige  us  to  be  the  tool  of  individ- 
uals, and  meanly  sacrifice  truth  to  personal  considerations. 

"With  regard  to  the  Queries  which  the  author  proposes, 
on  the  means  to  be  taken  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  we  leave  them  to  be  solved  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed:  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  can  judge  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  any  other  people  on  earth;  let  them  read  and 
determine." 

Dr.  Barthold  is  probably  correct  in  his  opinion  that  the 
editors  of  the  Courier  were  "desirous  ...  of  trying  to  pro- 
voke an  extensive  public  discussion  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press."  No  further  comment  was  drawn  from  Hopkinson  or 
any  other  friend  of  the  University.  An  anonymous  rhymester 
sought  to  prolong  the  dispute  by  contributing  some  lines  to 
the  Freeman's  Journal17  in  which  he  echoed  Boinod's  chal- 
lenge : 

"Your  catalogue  then,  Master  Francis,  produce, 
That  each  man  may  judge  of  their  merit  and  use," 
and  touched  on  the  issue  of  the  freedom  of  the  press: 
"A  secret  newspaper,  were  sure  a  strange  thing, 
Undermining  the  interests  of  country  or  king," 

"August    11. 
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and  Boinod  returned  to  the  attack  in  the  Courier  of  August 
13,  without,  however,  adding  anything  new  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  case.  His  hope  of  drawing  further  fire  from  his 
opponents  is  evident  in  his  closing  words:  "We  shall  chear- 
fully  receive,  and  publish  in  our  paper,  every  thing  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson  could  wish  to  insert,  relative  to  our  literary  dispute."18 

The  controversy,  however,  had  gone  beyond  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  Boinod  and  Gaillard 
had  made  themselves  unpopular  with  Barbe-Marbois  and 
other  prominent  men  because  of  certain  articles  which  they 
had  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Courier,  and  both 
they  and  their  paper  had  come  to  be  generally  considered  a 
public  menace.  The  consul-general  made  a  full  report  of  the 
matter  to  Vergennes.  That  minister  did  not  think  it  necessary 
or  desirable  that  the  French  government  should  take  notice  of 
the  case,  for  he  considered  the  paper  and  its  editors  worthy 
only  of  contempt;19  but  before  his  letter  was  received  Barbe- 
Marbois  was  able  to  write  him  that  the  offending  gazette  had 
ceased  publication.  Tersely  he  stated  the  cause:  "One  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  publication  was 
the  refusal  of  the  postmaster-general  to  give  him  a  contract 
except  at  a  very  high  rate."20 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  a  complete  list  of  the  books  which 
constituted  the  King's  gift  has  never  been  published,  and  all 
of  the  partial  lists  which  we  have  seen  have  given  the  titles  in 
the  incomplete  and  inaccurate  form  in  which  both  the  titles  and 
the  authors'  names  were  recorded  in  the  Trustees'  minutes. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  Boinod  de- 
livered his  challenge:  "Let  the  catalogue  be  printed,  and  the 
public  will  decide  whether  you  or  we  are  the  best  judges  of 
French  books."  Feeling  that  it  is  time  that  this  challenge 
were  accepted,  on  behalf  of  the  University  and  of  his  Majesty 
the  late  Louis  XVI,  we  had  intended  to  print  here  a  complete 
"catalogue"  of  the  thirty-six  titles,  and  leave  it  to  our  readers 
to  determine  their  excellence.  Lack  of  space  necessitates  its 
postponement  and  it  will  be  printed  in  our  December  issue. 

18  As   translated   in  Freeman's  Journal,  August    18. 
•  19  Fay,  Bibliographic  critique  des  ouvrages  francais  relatifs  aux  Elats-Unis,   1770-1800, 
p.    101. 

20  Ibid.,   pp.    100.    101. 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

By  Dr.  Felix  E.  Schelling1 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  book  which  I  had  written  at- 
tained the  honor  of  a  review  at  the  hands  of  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  late  Andrew  Lang,  whom  to  designate  even  to  a 
younger  generation  would  be  an  affront.  My  book  was  con- 
cerned with  a  more  or  less  complete  account  of  the  writings  in 
prose,  verse,  and  drama  during  the  lifetime  of  Shakespeare, 
and  Mr.  Lang  made  himself  very  merry  by  a  devastating 
pleasantry  to  the  effect  that  this  book  is  made  up  of  an  account 
of  a  great  many  authors  of  whom  everybody  has  already 
heard  quite  enough,  and  of  a  great  many  more  of  whom  no- 
body has  ever  heard  or  even  wished  to  hear.  That  Mr.  Lang 
should  subsequently  himself  have  written  a  book  which  equally 
with  mine  fulfilled  this  description,  is  not  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. And  indeed,  to  be  honest,  how  little  can  any  of  us  hope 
to  add  to  the  iterative  babble  of  this  world,  but  what  has  been 
said  again  and  again  or  what  is  really  not  worth  the  saying? 
In  responding  to  Dr.  Penniman's  invitation  that  I  address 
you,  my  fellow  lovers  of  letters,  I  bad  at  first  planned  to  talk 
to  you  of  the  quest  of  books,  by  which  I  had  modestly  meant 
some  account  of  the  vicissitudes  that  beset  the  scholar  in  his 
search  for  the  materials  of  his  craft.  But  I  bethought  me  of 
another,  the  more  accepted  connotation  today,  of  the  familiar 
phrase  "the  quest  of  books;"  how  it  raises  up  the  image  of 

1  An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  held  May  15,  1934. 


the  assiduous  collector,  of  princes  in  a  world  of  adventure, 
such  as  trade  in  literary  caravans  over  far  deserts  or  in  liter- 
ary argosies  over  the  seven  seas;  and  my  heart  failed  me.  Let 
others  lock  up  their  treasures  in  the  gilded  seraglios  of 
pleasure.  The  books  I  love  are  few;  however,  my  search,  like 
that  of  the  bee,  is  for  many,  which,  having  rifled,  I  care  not 
much  that  I  own  them.  We  are  safest  in  this  dangerous  world 
when  we  stray  not  too  far  from  our  own  little  workshops. 
Bear  with  me,  learned  collectors  of  books,  opulent  virtuosi  in 
Elzevirs,  ye  who  are  bookish,  whether  by  vocation  or  by  avoca- 
tion, as  I  prattle  once  more  about  "familiar  Shakespeare," 
and  this  time  let  it  be  "Shakespeare  and  Biography." 

A  summer  or  two  ago,  in  the  seclusion  of  a  French-speak- 
ing Swiss  town  which  I  love  and  frequent,  I  ran  across  a  paper- 
backed volume  entitled  Le  Voyage  de  Shakespeare.  The 
author  is  a  contemporary  Parisian  journalist,  M.  Leon 
Daudet;  save  for  certain  revolutionary-monarchic  irregular- 
ities of  conduct,  the  undistinguished  son  of  a  distinguished 
father.  The  copy  of  this  book  which  I  bought  is  one  of  the 
eleventh  edition.  Evidently  they  read  such  books  in  France; 
it  is  even  in  a  way  readable.  And  it  tells  how  Shakespeare, 
now  twenty  years  of  age,  "a  poet,  and  therefore  subject  to 
dreams  and  melancholy,"  sets  out  from  Dover  to  Rotterdam 
(wife  and  babies  left  behind — presumably  another  mark  of 
the  poet)  ;  how  he  is  impelled  by  a  force  which  "urges  him 
to  seek  the  unknown"  (there  was  nothing  unknown  in  Eng- 
land to  Shakespeare  at  twenty)  ;  how  he  meets  with  the  riot 
and  ribaldry  of  Dutch  burgher  life  at  a  period  immediately 
following  the  assassination  of  William  the  Silent,  observing, 
meditating  and  moralizing;  discussing  endlessly  politics,  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  with  publicans  and  sinners,  with  reformers 
and  the  unregenerate,  with  anybody,  everybody — and,  mark 
you,  chiefly  in  German!  For  "Shakespeare,  thanks  to  his 
father,  had  spoken  that  tongue  from  his  infancy!"  Why, 
I  wonder,  should  a  Frenchman  imagine  a  German-speaking 
Shakespeare!  The  first  Hebrew  he  meets  suggests  Shylock, 
and  his  daughter  Jessica  as  well.  In  a  drunken  and  obese,  but 
qompanionable,  Dutch  host — there  being  none  such  in  Eng- 
land— he  finds  Falstaff.  In  a  distracted  old  beggar  who  im- 
agines himself  a  king  and  whom  he  meets  in  a  storm,  we  have 
Lear.  Swearing  by  his  Plutarch,  which  he  carries  in  his  bosom 
and  cherishes  as  a  breviary,  a  moonlit  night,  a  fair  woman,  the 
lighted   windows    of    a    town,    transport    the    impressionable 
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youth,  and  reduce  him  either  to  tears  or  to  the  rapid  improv- 
isation of  "poetry" — in  one  case  an  eclogue  on  drunkenness 
(tin  eloge  de  I'ivresse),  happily  not  preserved  by  our 
chronicler. 

At  Delft,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  amid  protracted  bouts  of 
theology  and  drinking,  this  "Shakespeare"  makes  his  exper- 
iencing way,  amazed  at  the  commonplace  and  enchanted  with 
the  obvious.  In  the  upshot,  true  to  the  traditions  of  "Gallic 
life,"  shall  we  call  it,  or  is  it  only  Gallic  fiction,?  he  plays  a 
somewhat  incredible  Adonis  to  a  thawed-out  little  Danish 
Venus,  and  at  last,  meeting  with  a  troupe  of  wandering  players 
at  Elsinor — where  we  should  rather  have  expected  him  to 
meet  with  a  ghost — he  has  his  genius  awakened  by  means  of 
a  frankly  sensual  intrigue  with  a  fascinating  and  much  ex- 
perienced actress,  who  strings  him  on,  a  momentary  bead  in 
a  long  necklace  of  like  transient  infatuations.  Here  is  a  re- 
cent Shakespeare!  a  bit  of  impressionistic  biography  for  you; 
if  serious  enough  to  be  given  a  name,  a  piece  of  the  biography 
of  preconception.     In  such,  facts  are  not. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  M.  Daudet  would  make  no 
serious  claim  for  his  production.  And  nobody  about  whom  it 
matters  in  the  least  is  likely  to  be  troubled,  much  less  deceived, 
by  such  trifles  of  an  unskilled  imagination,  or  by  the  unhappy 
persistency  of  those  strange  people  who  still  search  variously 
and  hysterically  for  somebody  of  at  least  the  rank  of  a  lord  as 
the  author  of  productions  so  dignified  as  are  these  Shake- 
spearean dramas. 

Less  preposterous,  and  for  that  very  reason  perhaps  the 
more  dangerous,  are  the  biographies  of  purpose  written  to 
prove  or  disprove  something  or  other  which  might  have  well 
astonished  the  subject,  or  to  sustain  some  theory  with  which 
the  author  has  become  obsessed.  A  recent  example  of  such  a 
book  is  a  novel  about  Shakespeare  by  Clara  Longworth, 
Countess  de  Chambrun,  who  is  much  addicted  to  this  sort  of 
thing;  it  is  rather  cleverly  conceived  as  supposedly  derived 
from  the  recollections  of  John  Lacy,  an  old  Elizabethan  actor, 
and  communicated  to  John  Aubrey  the  anecdotist.2  It  accepts 
most  of  the  exploded  traditions,  among  them  that  stubborn 
Restoration  slander  of  worthy  Mistress  Davenant  as  "the 
dark  lady;"  but  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  poet 
as  existing  in  the  midst  of  the  recusants'  perils  that  beset  the 

2  Tzio  Loves  I  Have,    1934. 
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religious  intrigues  and  persecutions  of  the  reign,  and  to  prove 
Shakespeare — as  has  often  been  argued — a  devotee  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Of  course  we  need  not  believe,  unless  we 
prefer  to,  that  a  confession  of  the  older  faith  alone  could  have 
rendered  possible  these  works  of  dramatic  genius;  and  there 
are  more  damaging  obsessions  and  more  dangerous  theories 
than  such  as  these.  Within  a  very  few  years  there  died  a  man 
of  brilliant  journalistic  ability,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  basis 
of  a  conviction  that  the  white  heat  of  genius  must  necessarily 
sere  the  soul  of  man.  The  journalist  was  generalizing  from 
his  personal  and  petty  experiences,  and,  mistaking  that  clever 
poseur,  his  friend  Oscar  Wilde,  for  an  exemplar  of  genius, 
found  in  his  despicable  criminality  and  his  awful  fate  an 
analogue,  if  not  a  parallel,  for  what  he  determined  must  have 
been  the  misconduct  and  the  fate  of  Shakespeare.  In  this 
book,  by  the  exercise  of  the  reporter's  trained  sense  for 
scandal  and  the  bias  which  a  search  for  any  definite  kind  of 
thing  must  always  entail,  we  reach  the  outrageous  conclusion: 
that  the  price  which  the  world  has  paid  for  these  highest  mani- 
festations of  drama  and  poetry,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
was  the  moral  overthrow  and  wreck  of  the  greatest  of  human 
minds.  It  is  deplorable  that  this  was,  not  long  since,  the 
cheapest  "Life"  of  Shakespeare  on  the  American  book 
market;  and,  for  its  dragging  of  a  great  name  in  the  mire,  not 
the  less  read.3 

Biography  is  a  diverse  and  difficult  art;  as  diverse  as  are 
the  bare  annals  of  a  chronicle  and  the  highly  finished  products 
of  the  fine  art  of  the  novelist  or  the  dramatist.  And,  like  all 
historical  writing,  biography  swings  from  the  gathering,  the 
ordering,  and  the  labeling  of  what  we  rejoice  to  call  "facts," 
to  delicate  apprehensions  of  taste,  to  subtle  distinctions  in  mat- 
ters of  the  spirit,  and  those  larger  relations  to  the  elements  of 
space  and  time  by  means  of  which  we  set  in  order  the  posses- 
sions of  the  mind.  If  one  is  to  build  a  house — and  the  writing 
of  a  biography  is  much  such  an  undertaking — there  is,  of 
course,  first  of  all  the  material.  At  times  it  is  scanty,  at  others 
embarrassingly  rich.  Whether  one  or  the  other,  all  must  be 
known  and  considered;  and  grateful  we  are  to  those  indefa- 
tigable scholars  who  seek  courageously  in  the  dust  bins  of  time 
for  every  little  trifle  that  may  add  to  the  sum  of  our  knowl- 
edge, correct  what  has  been  misapprehended,  and  lead  to  a 
truer  understanding.     For,  after  all,  what  is  a  trifle?     Or,  at 

3  Frank   Harris,    The  Man  Shakespeare  and  his   Tragic  Life-Story,   1909. 
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least,  who  can  tell?  In  Professor  Hotson's  recent  most  in- 
teresting discovery  as  to  Shakespeare,  we  have,  to  begin  with, 
a  trivial  fact,  to  wit,  that  Shakespeare  was  bound  over  with  an 
associate  in  theatrical  ventures,  one  Francis  Langley,  not  un- 
known to  dramatic  annals,  to  keep  the  peace  as  to  a  certain 
complainant.4  Leaving  it  there,  we  have  nothing  of  any  ap- 
parent importance.  But  who  exactly  was  Langley,  and  who 
was  the  complainant?  A  quarrel  usually  precedes  such  a 
binding  over  to  keep  the  peace.  What  was  it  that  led  up  to 
this  quarrel?  what  were  its  consequences?  and  a  score  of  such 
queries,  each  offering  a  lead;  questions  which  can  be  put  and 
intelligently  followed  out  to  a  logical  issue  only  by  a  scholar 
of  Professor  Hotson's  trained  competency — and  deeply 
worthy  of  consideration  become  the  results.  Professor  Hot- 
son  finds  in  these,  his  results,  the  probable  locality  of  Shake- 
speare's residence  at  nearly  the  height  of  his  activity;  his  as- 
sociation through  Francis  Langley  with  a  theatre,  the  Swan, 
with  which  we  have  not  hitherto  associated  him;  a  quarrel  of 
these  two  with  a  notoriously  corrupt  local  justice  of  the  peace, 
one  William  Gardiner,  and  his  stepson  and  dupe,  the  variety 
of  human  creature  that  Shakespeare  calls  a  "natural."  The 
interesting  inference  that  associates  these  two  opponents  of 
the  poet  with  the  characters  Justice  Shallow  and  Simple,  which 
is  perhaps  not  wholly  made  out  to  our  satisfaction,  and  the 
reference  of  two,  if  not  three,  important  plays — Henry  IV 
and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor — to  dates  decidedly  earlier 
than  those  usually  accepted,  with  the  very  occasion  of  the  first 
performance  of  the  latter  pointed  out  on  arguable  grounds: 
these  are  some  of  the  products  derivable  from  this  seemingly 
trifling  matter,  the  suggestion  of  which  and  the  manner  of  it 
all  are  a  credit  to  biographical  scholarship.5 

I  have  just  said  that  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the  bio- 
grapher a  complete  acquaintance  with  all  of  the  material  con- 
cerning his  subject  is  a  sine  qua  non.  And  as  to  any  subject  in 
these  days  of  the  multiplicity  of  books,  this  is  asking  much. 
Wherefore  our  admiration  goes  out  unreservedly  to  such  a 
scholar  as  Sir  Edmund  Chambers,  in  recognition  of  his 
stupendous  work  in  gathering  together  and  ordering  the  vast 
material  which  forms  the  basis  not  only  of  the  biography  of 
Shakespeare  himself,  but  of  that  of  his  many  fellows,  together 

*  Leslie  Hotson,  Shakespeare  versus  Shallow,   1931. 

6  See,  too,  a  forthcoming  article  by  Mr.  Henry  N.  Paul,  Dean  of  the  Philadelphia 
Shakspere  Society,  entitled  "The  First   Performance  of  the  Merry   Wives  of  Windsor." 
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with  the  data  necessary  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  background 
of  it  all,  constituting  a  history  of  the  stage  and  the  drama  of 
his  time.6  And  yet,  precious  as  are  these  admirable  volumes, 
and  beyond  praise  for  their  order,  arrangement,  and  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  multiplicity  of  detail  that  they  contain,  is  it  al- 
together captious  to  suggest,  returning  to  our  figure,  that  we 
have  here,  after  all,  merely  the  material,  the  piled  up,  sorted 
and  carefully  labeled  stuff  out  of  which  to  construct  a  veritable 
biography  of  Shakespeare  and  history  of  the  drama  of  his 
time?  This  difference  is  readily  discernible  by  a  comparison 
of  these  later  works  of  Sir  Edmund  with  his  earlier,  wholly 
admirable  book  on  mediaeval  drama,7  in  which  not  only  is  the 
material  presented  and  appraised,  but  the  whole  is  ration- 
alized into  the  continuity  of  an  historical  narrative  that  reads 
like  the  work  of  art  that  it  is. 

The  discovery  of  fact,  the  classification  and  labeling  of 
material,  however  admirably  accomplished,  is  not  biography. 
The  dates  by  which  we  set  such  store — birth,  death,  marriage, 
publication,  even  those  happy  illustrative  anecdotes  that,  like 
straws,  indicate  just  what  straws  may  indicate  and  no  more — 
all  of  these  are  only  the  material  with  which  to  construct  such 
biographical  edifices  as  this,  that,  or  the  other  architect-in- 
lives  may  be  at  the  pains  to  erect.  There  are  those  who  are 
content  to  pull  out  a  board  or  two  from  the  pile  of  lumber 
and  discuss  minutely  its  dimensions;  there  are  those  who 
merely  criticize  the  piling  of  the  lumber;  and  those  who,  like 
the  late  Frank  Harris,  unearth  something  unclean  or  rotting 
which  they  affect  to  have  found  under  a  seemingly  decorous 
exterior.  This  last  is  biography  with  a  thesis  to  sustain,  not 
biography  to  realize  the  subject  to  our  understanding.  The 
biographer  with  a  thesis  is  likely  to  feel  that  Shakespeare,  the 
man  or  his  work,  is  in  need  of  interpretation,  historical  or 
esoteric,  which  he,  the  biographer,  alone  can  give,  and  he 
makes  out  the  dramatist  a  mere  journalist,  allegorically  and 
allusively  risking  his  head  in  treasonable  parallels,  or  he  in- 
terprets Shakespeare  as  a  transcendent  philosopher  armed 
with  a  prophetic  grasp  of  Hegelianism  and  all  the  "isms"  that 
have  branched  out  of  it,  a  species  of  mouthpiece  speaking 
forth,  like  an  oracle,  things  beyond  his  comprehension,  to  be 
grasped  and  elucidated  only  after  350  years  by  a  genius,  the 


8  E.    K.    Chambers,    William    Shakespeare,    a    Study    of   Facts   and    Problems,    2    vols. 
1930;    also  his    The  Elizabethan   Stage,  4  vols.    1923. 
7  The  Mediaeval  Stage,   2   vols.    1903. 
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commentator,  obviously  greater  than  he  whom  he  so  in- 
terprets to  an  ignorant  world.  That  I  am  not  setting  up 
straw  men  for  the  pleasure  of  bowling  them  over,  I  may  name 
such  works  as  those  of  a  certain  Miss  Winstanley,  who  in  one 
entitled  Hamlet  and  the  Scottish  Succession  contends,  for  ex- 
ample, that  that  great  play  is  merely  an  allegory  of  political 
events  involving  James,  a  scholarly  prince  of  thirty,  who  is 
Hamlet,  of  whom  the  English  really  knew  very  little  except 
that  he  was  the  likely  successor  to  their  throne;  involving 
Mary  of  Scotland,  who  is  Gertrude,  his  mother,  one  who  had 
married  Bothwell-Claudio,  the  murderer  of  her  kingly  hus- 
band, Darnley — alias  the  elder  Hamlet.8  Miss  Winstanley 
even  finds  a  parallel  between  the  curious  mode  of  this  last 
monarch's  death,  by  poison  poured  into  his  ear,  and  the  actual 
manner  in  which  one  of  the  relations  of  Mary's  first  husband, 
Francis  of  France,  came  to  his  death.  Mr.  G.  Wilson  Knight 
is  the  esoteric  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  in  several  books,  such 
as  Myth  and  Miracle,  an  Essay  on  the  Mystic  Symbolism  of 
Shakespeare  (1929)  and  The  Wheel  of  Fire  (1930),  which 
interprets  for  the  uninitiated  "Shakespeare's  sombre  trage- 
dies," as  he  calls  them,  with  a  brilliancy  and  conviction  quite 
transcendental  to  the  normal  comprehension.9  Nor  are  these 
alone  in  theirs  and  kindred  aberrations  from  the  highways  of 
biography. 

"Not  to  interprete,  nor  disclose,  still  less  to  discode,  or  de- 
cypher;  but  to  realize  the  subject  to  our  understanding:"  after 
all,  is  not  this  much  the  function  of  the  biographer,  that  he 
shall  make  his  subject  so  live  that  we  may  come  to  know  him 
as  we  might  come  to  know  someone  whom  we  have  met,  with 
whom  we  have  become  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted; 
even  more,  one  whom  we  have  had  extraordinary  opportuni- 
ties to  know,  the  more  especially  in  those  things  which  have 
marked  him  out  above  other  men?  The  happiest  crown  to  a 
life  of  distinction  is  an  understanding  biographer.  Even  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson  would  live  less  illustriously  for  us  but  for 
his  incomparable  Boswell.  And  with  the  mention  of  Boswell, 
the  arch-biographer,  we  have  modulated  naturally  from  our 
material  piled  high  and  orderly  to  the  architect  himself,  the 
artist-in-lives. 

In  every  biography  there  is  what  the  chemists  call  a  by- 


H  Lilian    Winstanley,    Hamlet    and    the    Scottish    Succession,    1921. 

9  See   also   his    The  Imperial    Theme;   Further  Interpretations   oj  Shakespeare's    Trage- 
dies,  Including    the   Roman   Plays,    1931. 
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product:  it  is  often  almost  as  important  as  the  product  itself. 
And  in  biography  that  by-product  manifests  itself,  often  only 
too  unconsciously,  in  a  display  of  the  characteristics,  the  per- 
sonality, the  prejudices  of  the  biographer.  Let  us  take  some 
of  the  earliest  Shakespearean  biographers  and  critics.  No- 
body now  remembers  one  William  Winstanley,  who  published 
his  Lives  of  the  Most  Famous  English  Poets  in  1686,  when 
the  fourth  folio  of  Shakespeare  was  new  on  the  stalls.  But 
when  this  biographer  tells  us  of  Shakespeare:  "by  keeping 
company  with  Learned  persons,  and  conversing  with  jocular 
Wits,  whereto  he  was  naturally  inclin'd,  he  became  so  famous- 
ly witty,  or  wittily  famous,  that  by  his  own  industry,  without 
the  help  of  Learning,  he  attained  to  an  extraordinary  height 
in  all  strains  of  Dramatick  Poetry,"  we  know  that  Winstanley 
was  a  condescending  Oxford  don,  and  a  coxcomb.  To  read 
Nicholas  Rowe's  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Shake- 
speare, prefixed  to  the  first  attempt  to  edit  the  dramatist's 
works,  is  to  learn  to  know  a  kindly,  liberal-hearted  gentleman, 
amateur  though  he  is  according  to  the  rigorous  standards  of 
complaisant  modern  scholarship.  We  feel  as  to  "Mr.  Pope, 
the  foremost  poet  of  Europe,"  that  it  was  a  considerable  con- 
descension on  his  part  when  he  undertook  to  edit  the  works  of 
a  common  player  of  a  ruder  age,  to  add  judiciously  to  Shake- 
speare's beauties  with  little  black  splotches  of  criticism  like  the 
moons  and  stars  with  which  contemporary  court  ladies  height- 
ened their  complexions.  Whilst  to  read  Dr.  Johnson's  Pre- 
face to  his  Shakespeare  is  to  attend  humbly  a  magisterial  court, 
in  which  respect  for  learning  and  common  sense  mingles  with 
a  feeling  of  awe  for  the  size  of  the  judge's  wig  and  the  thunder 
of  his  voice.  We  feel  that  Shakespeare  is  being  tried  at  the 
bar — and  hope  that  he  may  be  acquitted;  for  such  a  judge  in 
a  hanging  mood  would  be  a  terror  to  behold.  There  are  con- 
temporary books  into  which  this  by-product,  the  personality 
of  the  biographer  as  a  critic,  obtrudes.  Recognizing  the  abid- 
ing rottenness  of  things  in  Denmark,  unlike  Hamlet  such  a 
biographer  finds  it  no  cursed  spite  that  he  was  born  to  set 
things  right.  With  the  historic  beagles  sniffing  out  deep  po- 
litical allusion  in  what  we  had  innocently  believed  to  be  harm- 
less comedy,  and  the  high  priests  declaring  to  our  inferior  un- 
derstandings the  inner  meanings  of  "the  sombre  tragedies;" 
with  one  of  the  critics  telling  us  just  what  Shakespeare  wrote 
and  what  he  did  not  write,  and  another  doubting  if  he  really 
could  write  at  all,  we  are  driven  to  the  extremitv  of  holding  all 
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books  about  Shakespeare  in  suspicion  and  to  declaring,  "I  want 
no  interpreter  betwixt  me  and  the  puppets." 

I  have  been  employing  the  term  biography,  I  am  aware, 
with  perhaps  an  indefensible  looseness,  to  denote  not  only  the 
formal  written  life  of  a  man,  but  any  image  or  reconstruction 
of  him  and  of  what  made  him  the  man  and  the  force  which  he 
was,  from  a  portrait  by  pen  or  pencil,  to  the  idea  or  ideal 
which  each  of  us  holds  in  his  mind  of  the  personality,  the 
entity  that  he  was.  I  have  never  been  able  to  rid  myself  of 
the  conviction  that  what  we  are  really  after  in  seeking  to  know 
the  life  of  any  man  is  the  discovery,  or  at  least  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  the  essentials  in  which  he  rose 
above  other  men,  not  the  trivialities  in  which  he  showed  char- 
acteristics common  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Is  it  altogether 
relevant  to  our  knowledge  of  the  novelist  called  Walter  Scott 
or  the  poet  named  Byron  to  learn  that  each  was  lame?  (Un- 
less one  desires  to  push  the  inquiry  as  to  the  latter  to  the  point 
of  ascertaining,  as  someone  once  suggested,  if  one  of  his  Lord- 
ship's feet  was  not  perhaps  actually  cloven?)  And  is  it  not 
almost  a  pity  that  our  search  for  the  only  celibate  poet  in 
the  range  of  English  literature  must  now  halt  not  even  at  the 
young  Wordsworth?10  The  literacy,  or  was  it  the  illiteracy,  of 
Shakespeare's  father  or  daughter,  the  exact  degree  of  the  re- 
lationship of  Shakespeare's  mother  to  the  Ardens  and  back 
to  King  Alfred,  the  absence  or  the  degree  of  the  poet's  Latin- 
ity,  the  derivations  of  his  name,  and  the  incredible  number  of 
variations  in  its  orthography — these  are  topics  to  war  over 
and  endlessly  to  discuss.  Just  where  he  lived  in  London,  the 
dangerous  vicissitudes  conceivable  from  the  dark  eyes  of  a 
slandered  Mistress  Davenant  in  his  stopping  at  Oxford,  how 
he  died — was  it  of  too  much  revelry  with  Ben  Jonson  or  be- 
cause of  the  unhygienic  conditions  of  Stratford? — had  he  the 
palsy  when  he  signed  his  will  and  why,  oh  why — let  be  said  in 
anguish — did  he  leave  his  wife  his  second-best  bed  as  an  after- 
thought in  an  interpolated  passage  of  his  will?  Here  are  some 
of  the  topics  that  fill  the  pages  of  Halliwell-Phillipps,  admir- 
able delver  into  the  dust-heaps  of  the  past  that  he  was;  such 
small  deer  disport  in  the  biographical  underbrush  and  fall 
prey,  the  quarry  of  informative  arch-biographers  such  as  the 
late  Sir  Sidney  Lee.11     And  yet  in  any  portrait,  what  to  omit 

10  George  M.   Harper,   Words-worth's  French   Daughter,    1921. 

11  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,  first  printed  in 
1881  and  grown  to  unwieldy  proportions  by  a  fifth  ed.  in  188S;  Sidney  Lee,  A  Life  of 
William  Shakespeare,   1898,   with  several   subsequent  enlargements  and  re-writings  also. 
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is  almost  if  not  quite  as  difficult  as  what  to  include.  We  are 
thrust  back  again  on  our  architect-in-lives ;  for  the  only  differ- 
ence between  a  notable  artist  in  portraiture  and  you  or  me,  lies 
in  the  simple  and  obvious  fact  that  he  knew  where  to  put  the 
strokes;  you  and  I  do  not.  The  material  is  there,  the  subject 
is  there;  it  is  the  sense  of  design,  the  knowledge,  the  skill, 
the  humble  sinking  of  self  in  the  subject,  that  alone  can  pro- 
duce the  portraiture,  the  veritable  life  that  we  are  seeking. 

Biography  indeed  is  not  unlike  theology,  constructive  as 
each  must  be,  in  the  main,  of  the  unknowable.  There  is  a 
theology  that  mythologizes,  sometimes  very  beautifully  as  did 
the  Greek;  and  there  is  a  theology  that  takes  us  deeply  into 
the  consideration  of  sin  and  evil,  that  delights  to  play  at  log- 
gats  with  the  bones  of  long-forgotten  scandal,  and  reduce  to 
a  mediocrity  of  morals,  at  least,  the  men  of  genius  who  tower 
intellectually  above  us.  For  whether  you  are  an  avowed  theo- 
logian in  your  biographical  processes  or  a  mere  layman,  we 
are  all  of  us  myth-makers,  fashioning  often  strange  gods  out 
of  stranger  materials,  adding  our  little  contributions  of  wor- 
ship, of  explanation,  of  invention  and  distortion;  posing  as 
the  clever  detective,  the  regenerator  who  will  set  things  right, 
the  know-all  who  carries  a  solution  of  every  mystery  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and — not  wholly  to  be  forgotten  in  his  un- 
vocal  honesty — the  devout  and  understanding  worshipper  of 
heroes. 

I  confess  to  a  deep-seated  preference  for  that  architect-in- 
lives  who  makes  out  of  his  edifice,  circumstances  permitting, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  place  of  worship.  And  by  this 
I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  limit  biography  to  eulogy  or  to 
those  sugared  nothings  dressed  with  opportune  obliviousness 
which  we  serve  only  after  death.  I  have  in  mind  as  to  this 
phase  of  biography  such  an  engaging  book  as  that  which 
Fulke  Greville  wrote  and  called  The  Life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.12  There,  in  a  wilderness  of  delightful  irrelevance, 
there  stand  out  two  objects  of  the  author's  devotion:  Sir 
Philip,  his  boyhood's  friend,  and  their  incomparable  queen, 
Elizabeth,  both,  let  us  confess,  perhaps  dilated  here  to  heroic 
stature,  yet  both  essentially  true  to  those  lines  of  portraiture 
that  are  significant  as  opposed  to  the  trivialities  which,  empha- 
sized, distort  and  misrepresent.  For  example,  take  this  much- 
quoted  passage  of  Greville  as  to  Sidney:  "This  was  it  which, 


First  published,  1652. 
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I  profess,  I  loved  dearly  in  him,  and  still  shall  be  glad  to  hon- 
our in  the  great  men  of  this  time:  I  mean,  that  his  heart  and 
tongue  went  both  one  way,  and  so  with  every  one  that  went 
with  the  Truth;  as  knowing  no  other  kindred,  partie,  or  end." 
Here  is  an  essential  feature  in  Greville's  portrait  of  Sidney, 
perhaps  the  essential  feature,  emphasized  with  lingering 
words;  and  that  Sidney  was  the  idol  of  his  time  becomes  a  mat- 
ter accountable.  You  may  abuse  the  memory  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  accumulate  all  the  petty  evidences  as  to  her  vanity, 
her  parsimony,  her  Machiavelian  turns  and  evasions  and  the 
like.  Having  done  so  to  the  content  of  scandal,  think  of 
Greville,  now  an  aging  and  honored  counsellor  of  King  James, 
recalling  in  his  study  the  long-gone  days  when  he  and  Sidney 
had  run  a  tilt  before  their  queen,  and  describing  now  himself 
as  one  "who  hath  ever  since  been  dying  to  all  those  glories  of 
Life  which  he  formerly  enjoyed,  under  the  blessed,  and  bless- 
ing presence  of  this  unmatchable  Queen  and  woman."  A 
sovereign  who  could  inspire  such  loyalty  in  such  a  man  is  proof 
against  the  malignity  of  time;  for  here  is  an  essential  feature 
in  the  portrait  of  the  great  queen,  and  a  great  woman. 

Considering  the  difficulties  that  beset  historical  writing,  I 
am  almost  persuaded  that  the  contemporary,  he  who  has 
known  the  man  personally  and  lived  with  him,  is  your  only 
true  biographer.  Such  was  the  admirable  Boswell.  For 
where  again  shall  we  find  that  nice  balance  between  adoration 
and  criticism,  that  delicate  confusion  of  the  keenness  of  obser- 
vation with  the  obtuseness  of  the  affections?  I  fear  that  if  we 
must  have  a  contemporary  for  our  ideal  biographer,  we  shall 
be  forced  over  into  the  neighboring  realm  of  autobiography. 
There  at  least  we  have  a  certain  inevitable  kind  of  truth  that 
will  out  despite  the  subterfuges  of  egotism.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
could  not  conceal  in  his  celebrated  autobiography  of  a  great 
artist,  the  autobiography  of  a  ruffian  and  a  braggart;  nor 
could  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  his  "self-portrait" — hor- 
rible word! — of  a  model  gentleman  and  philosopher,  hide  the 
coxcomb  and  the  poseur.  Only  too  well  do  we  know  that  the 
contemporary  biographer  may  write  his  story  with  a  bias;  al- 
though the  deliberate  writing  up  of  the  life  of  a  man  with  the 
purpose  of  convicting  him  of  as  much  breakage  in  the  china 
shop  of  the  ten  commandments  as  possible,  appears  to  be  al- 
most a  contemporary  invention. 

And  here  let  us  leave  biography  with  all  its  confidences  and 
reticences.     I  had  once  thought  that  I  too  at  the  latter  end  of 
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a  long  life  of  studentship  might  dare  to  try  my  hand  at  a  full 
length  portrait  of  the  greatest  personality  that  I  have  ever 
known,  for  I  have  dabbled  many  a  sketch  of  that  great  figure 
in  my  time  and  in  sundry  postures.  But  it  will  not  do,  for  I 
should  be  proclaimed  an  idolator,  and  idolatry  is  out  of  date 
in  these,  our  days.  Besides  there  are  two  other  excellent  rea- 
sons. Why  could  I  dare  to  hope  for  success  where  so  many 
have  failed?  And  lastly,  why  should  I  lose  the  proud  distinc- 
tion which  is  mine  as  the  only  English  or  American  scholar 
dealing  with  the  Elizabethan  age  and  reaching,  shall  we  say, 
the  age  of  literary  discretion,  who  has  not  perpetrated  a  full 
length  Life  of  William  Shakespeare? 

THE  GIFT  OF  LOUIS  XVI 

By  C.  Seymour  Thompson 

(Continued  from  the  October  Number) 

Readers  of  the  first  installment  of  this  article  will  re- 
member the  dispute  which  arose  over  the  value  of  the  books 
presented  to  the  University  by  Louis  XVI.  Francis  Hopkin- 
son,  representing  the  Trustees,  characterized  the  gift  as  "a 
valuable  and  elegant  collection  of  books."  M.  Boinod,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Courier  de  V Amerique,  asserted  that  the 
selection  did  little  credit  to  the  literary  knowledge  and  taste 
of  Vergennes  and  Chastellux,  on  whose  joint  recommendation 
the  King  had  made  the  gift.  In  the  controversy  which  fol- 
lowed Boinod  proposed  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  "Let  the  catalogue  be  printed," 
he  urged,  "and  the  public  will  decide  whether  you  or  we  are 
the  best  judges  of  French  books." 

In  belated  acceptance  of  this  challenge  the  "catalogue"  is 
here  printed;  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  the  complete  list 
has  ever  been  published.  The  public  can  now  determine 
whether  Hopkinson  or  Boinod  was  the  better  judge  of  French 
books.  Though  frankly  upholding  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Hopkinson,  as  self-appointed  trial  judge  we  present  the  case 
solely  on  its  merits;  thinking  it  proper,  however,  to  charge  the 
jury  on  two  points.  First,  the  collection  must  be  evaluated 
with  due  consideration  of  the  literary  standards  of  1784  and 
of  the  entire  body  of  French  literature  then  available.  Second, 
the  jury  must  not  be  influenced  by  the  scornful  remark  of  M. 
Boinod:  "All  these  books  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  preserved  a  long  time  in  the 
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same  state."  The  fact  that  the  Library  still  possesses  92  of 
the  100  volumes,  most  of  them  still  in  excellent  condition, 
must  not  be  taken  as  justification  for  this  irony.  Let  it  be  con- 
strued, rather,  as  evidence  of  the  efficient  guardianship  exer- 
cised through  150  years  by  the  various  librarians  to  whose 
care  the  books  have  been  entrusted. 

One  other  point,  too,  should  receive  consideration.  It  will 
be  seen  that  25  of  the  36  titles  were  the  product  of 
"L'Imprimerie  Royale."  This  press  was  established  by  Louis 
XIII  in  1640,  charged  not  only  with  the  printing  of  official 
documents  but  with  "the  reproduction  and  distribution  of  the 
principal  monuments  of  religion  and  of  letters."  Under 
Louis  XIII  and  his  successors  the  press  became  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  for  the  excellence  of  its  typography.  When 
it  was  suggested  to  Louis  XVI  that  he  honor  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  by  a  gift  of  books  he  probably  felt  that  the 
favor  would  have  peculiar  significance  if  many  of  the  titles 
were  products  of  the  royal  press.  In  this  view  he  was  un- 
doubtedly correct.  To  us,  today,  there  is  certainly  added  in- 
terest in  those  volumes  which  bear  on  the  title-page  the 
imprint 

A  PARIS, 
DE  L'IMPRIMERIE  ROYALE 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  history,  science,  and  exploration 
predominated  in  the  selection.  Probably  these  works  were  no 
less  welcome  in  the  young  University  than  a  greater  number  of 
classical  authors  would  have  been,  for  with  these  the  Library 
was  already  reasonably  well  supplied.  At  all  events,  the  col- 
lection as  a  whole  should  be  judged  more  on  its  scientific  and 
practical  value  than  as  an  indication  of  the  "taste  and  literary 
knowledge"  of  the  King  and  his  counsellors. 

We  now  present  the  Catalogue,  with  brief  descriptive 
notes  appended  to  the  titles,  designed  to  assist  the  jury  in 
reaching  its  decision: 

Anville,  Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon  d'. 

Memoires  sur  l'Egypte  ancienne  et  moderne,  suivis  d'une 
description  du  golfe  Arabique  ou  de  la  mer  Rouge.  Paris,  De 
L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1766. 

The  author  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  geographers  of  the  18th 
century.  His  writings  and  maps  contributed  greatly  to  a  correct  knowledge 
of  many  countries. 
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Arcq,  Philippe  Auguste  de  Sainte-Foix  d'. 

Histoire  generale   des   guerres,   divisee   en   trois  epoques 

jusqu'a  l'annee  1748.     Avec  une  dissertation  sur  chaque 

peuple,  concernant  son  origine,  la  situation  du  pays  qu'il 
habite,  la  forme  de  son  gouvernement,  sa  religion,  ses  loix, 
ses  moeurs,  ses  revolutions,  &c.  2  vols.  Paris,  De  L'lmprim- 
erie  Royale,  1756-58. 

This  work  was  not  a  great  success,  possibly  because  the  author  was  en- 
gaged simultaneously  on  another  too  ambitious  project,  Histoire  du  commerce 
ct  de  la  navigation  des  peuples  anciens  et  modernes  (2  v.,  Paris,  1758).  Neither 
work   was  continued   beyond  the   second   volume. 

L'Art  de  verifier  les  dates  des  faits  historiques,  des 
chartes,  des  chroniques,  et  autres  anciens  monumens,  depuis  la 
naissance  de  Notre-Seigneur. Tome  I.     Paris,  1783. 

This  has  been  called  "the  finest  memorial  of  French  learning  of  the  18th 
century."  The  first  edition,  the  work  of  Clemencet,  Dantine,  and  others,  was 
published  in  1750.  In  1770  Francois  Clement  issued  an  enlarged  and  greatly 
improved  edition.  In  1783  he  published  the  first  volume  (in  two  parts)  of  this 
third  edition  (3  v.,  1783-87),  the  usefulness  of  which  was  not  entirely  super- 
seded by  any  of  the  later  editions  and  continuations. 

Bailly,  Jean  Sylvain. 

Histoire  de  l'astronomie  moderne .     3  vols.     Paris, 

1779-82. 

A  worthy  supplement  to  his  Histoire  de  l'astronomie  ancienne  (1775),  which 
had  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  astronomical  scholars  of 
his  day. 

Lettres  sur  l'origine  des  sciences,  et  sur  celle  des  peuples 

de   l'Asie .      Lettres    sur    l'Atlantide    de    Platon    et    sur 

l'ancienne  histoire  de  l'Asie .     London  and  Paris,   1777 

and  1779. 

These  two  volumes  were  published  separately,  but  were  considered  as  one 
work,  consisting  of  letters  addressed  to  Voltaire,  who  had  differed  from  Bailly's 
views  on  the  origin  of  the  sciences  as  expounded  in  his  Histoire  de  l'astronomie 
ancienne. 

Belidor,  Bernard  Forest  de. 

Le  bombardier  fran^ois,  ou  Nouvelle  methode  de  jetter 
les  bombes  avec  precision.  Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie  Royale, 
1731. 

Belidor  was  prominent  as  a  mathematician  and  an  expert  in  military 
engineering,  and  was  the  author  of  many  important  books  in  this  field. 

Bougainville,  Louis  Antoine  de. 

Voyage  autour  du  monde,  par  la  fregate  du  Roi  La 
Boudeuse  et  la  flute  L'Etoile,  en  1766,  1767,  1768,  &  1769. 
Paris,  1771. 

The  author  was   a   distinguished   explorer   who  made  many  important   dis- 
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coveries  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  English  translator  of  this  work 
wrote  (1772)  that  it  "abounds  with  remarkable  events  and  curious  observa- 
tions; equally  instructive  to  future  navigators,  and  interesting  to  science  in 
general,  and  geography  in  particular." 

Bourrit,  Marc  Theodore. 

Description  des  Alpes,  Pennines  et  Rhetiennes;  dediee  a. 
S.M.  Tres-Chretienne  Louis  XVI,  Roi  de  France  et  de 
Navarre.     2  vols.     Geneva,  1781. 

By  an  eminent  Swiss  painter  and  naturalist,  author  also  of  several  similar 
works  of  importance,  including  a  description  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  he  ascended 
in  1787.     His  work  contributed  much  to  knowledge  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

Buffon,  Georges  Louis  Leclerc  de. 

Histoire  naturelle,  generale  et  particuliere,  avec  la  de- 
scription du  cabinet  du  Roy.  15  vols.  Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie 
Royale,  1749-67. 

Histoire  naturelle,  generale  et  particuliere .  Supple- 
ment.   6  vols.    Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1774-82. 

Histoire  naturelle  des  mineraux.  Vol.  1.  Paris,  De  L'Im- 
primerie Royale,  1783. 

Histoire  naturelle  des  oiseaux.  Vols.  1-8.  Paris,  De 
L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1770-81. 

These  four  titles  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  first  edition  of  Button's 
monumental  work,  which  was  completed  in  44  volumes,  1749-1804,  the  last  8 
volumes  being  published  after  his  death.  The  King's  gift  included  all  of  the 
31  volumes  which  at  that  time  had  been  published  with  exception  of  v.  9  of  the 
Histoire  des  oiseaux. 

Callimachus. 

Hymnes  de  Callimaque,  nouvelle  edition;  avec  une  version 
francoise  &  des  notes  [par  La  Porte  du  Theil].  Paris,  De 
L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1775. 

La  Porte  du  Theil  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  of  the  time. 
He  published  many  translations  and  editions  of  classical  texts.  His  Hymnes 
de  Callimaque  was  reprinted  in  1795. 

Chabert,  Joseph  Bernard  de. 

Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  Roi  en  1750  et  1751,  dans 
l'Amerique  Septentrionale,  pour  rectifier  les  cartes  des  cotes 
de  l'Acadie,  de  l'lsle  Royale  &  de  l'lsle  de  Terre-Neuve,  et 
pour  en  fixer  les  principaux  points  par  des  observations  astron- 
omiques.     Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1753. 

Chabert  won  distinction  both  as  a  naval  commander  and  as  hydrographer. 
His  explorations  and  writings  were  of  much  value  to  later  explorers  along  the 
North  American  coasts. 

Chastellux,  Francois  Jean  de. 

De  la  felicite  publique,  ou  Considerations  sur  le  sort  des 
hommes  dans  les  differentes  epoques  de  l'histoire.      2  vols. 
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Bouillon,  1776. 

The  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  The  inclusion  of  this  work  of  so 
good  a  friend  of  the  University,  the  one  who  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  gift,  was  undoubtedly  most  highly  appreciated. 

Courtanvaux,  Francois  Cesar  Le  Tellier  de. 

Journal  du  voyage  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  Courtanvaux,  sur 
la  fregate  I'Aurore,  pour  essayer  par  ordre  de  l'Academie, 

plusieurs   instrumens   relativs   a   la   longitude. Paris,   De 

L'Imprimerie  Royale,   1768. 

The  official  report  of  studies  made  by  Courtanvaux  and  two  other  experts 
for  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  For  many  years  scientists  had  been  seeking  to 
produce  more  perfect  chronometers. 

Delius,  Christoph  Traugott. 

Traite  sur  la  science  de  1  'exploitation  des  mines,  par 
theorie  et  pratique,   avec  un   discours   sur  les   principes   des 

finances ;  traduit  en  francais  par  M.  Schreiber.     2  vols. 

Paris,  1778. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  mineralogical  knowledge  of  the  day.  This 
French  translation  was  made  by  order  of  the  King,  and  at  his  expense. 

Desormeaux,  Joseph  Louis  Ripault. 

Histoire  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon.  3  vols.  Paris,  De 
L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1772-82. 

Completed  in  5  v.,  1788.  The  author  was  a  panegyrist  rather  than  a  his- 
torian, but  his  work  contains  much  material  which  later  historians  have  found 
useful. 

Gregoras,  Nicephorus. 

Nicephori  Gregorae  Byzantina  historia. 2  vols.  Paris, 

E  Typographia  Regia,  1702. 

An  edition  of  the  writings  of  Gregoras,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  best 
known  for  his  Roman  history. 

Institut  de  France — Academie  des  Sciences. 

Recueil  d'observations  faites  en  plusieurs  voyages  par 
ordre  de  sa  Majeste,  pour  perfectionner  l'astronomie  et  la 
geographic  Avec  divers  traitez  astronomiques.  Par  Mes- 
sieurs de  l'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences.  Paris,  De  L'Im- 
primerie Royale,  1693. 

A  compilation  containing  eight  papers  by  Cassini,  Picard,  de  la  Hire,  and 
other  scientists. 

Jaligny,  Guillaume  de. 

Histoire  de  Charles  VIII,  Roy  de  France,  par  Guillaume 
de  Jaligny,  Andre  de  La  Vigne,  &  autres  historiens  de  ce 
temps-la,  ou  sont  decrites  les  choses  les  plus  memorables  ar- 

rivees  pendant  ce  regne,  depuis   1483  jusques  en   1498. 

Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1684. 
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Joinville,  Jean,  sire  de 

Histoire  de  Saint  Louis,  par  Jehan  sire  de  Joinville.  Les 
annales  de  son  regne,  par  Guillaume  de  Nangis.  Sa  vie  et  ses 
miracles,  par  le  confesseur  de  la  reine  Marguerite.  Le  tout 
publie  d'apres  les  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  &  ac- 
compagne  d'un  glossaire.  Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie  Royale, 
1761. 

The  two  books  last  named  are  valuable  collections  of  source  material  for 
the  period  of  Charles  VIII  and  of  Saint  Louis. 

La  Hire,  Philippe  de.     (Editor.) 

Divers  ouvrages  de  mathematique  et  de  physique,  par 
Messieurs  de  l'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences.  Paris,  De 
L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1693. 

A  collection  of  papers  by  Roberval,  Picard>  Frenicle  de  Bessy,  and  other 
mathematicians. 

Lamarck,  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine  de  Monet  de. 

Flore  franchise,  ou  Description  succincte  de  toutes  les 
plantes  qui  croissent  naturellement  en  France,  disposee  selon 
une  nouvelle  methode  d'analyse,  &  a.  laquelle  on  a  joint  la 
citation  de  leurs  vertus  les  moins  equivoques  en  medecine,  & 
de  leur  utilite  dans  les  arts.  3  vols.  Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie 
Royale,  1778. 

By  an  eminent  naturalist  who  has  been  called,  with  Buffon  and  Darwin, 
"the  father  of  evolution."  He  was  distinguished  for  his  studies  in  the  origin 
of  diversities  of  plant  life. 

Le  Brun,  Charles. 

La  grande  galerie  de  Versailles,  et  les  deux  salons  qui 
l'accompagnent,  peints  par  Charles  Le  Brun,  premier  peintre 

de    Louis    XIV,    dessines    par   Jean    Baptiste    Masse et 

graves    sous    ses   yeux   par    les   meilleurs    maitres    du    terns. 
Paris,  1752. 

This  is  still  a  highly  interesting  item  in  our  collection  of  books  on  painting. 

Le  Gentil  de  la  Galaisiere,  Guillaume  Joseph. 

Voyage  dans  les  mers  de  l'lnde,  fait  par  ordre  du  Roi,  a. 
l'occasion  du  passage  de  Venus,  sur  le  disque  du  soleil,  le  6 
juin  1761,  &  le  3  du  meme  mois  1769.  2  vols.  Paris,  De 
L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1779-81. 

By  a  celebrated  astronomer,  geographer,  and  adventurer.  Of  great  im- 
portance to  astronomy  and  to  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  India  and  the 
manners,  customs,  religion,  and  science  of  the  Hindus. 

Lubersac  de  Livron,  Charles  Francois  de. 

Discours  sur  les  monumens  publics  de  tous  les  ages  et  de 
tous  les  peuples  connus,  suivi  d'une  description  de  monument 
projete  a  la  gloire  de  Louis  XVI  &  de  la  France.     Termine 
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par  quelques  observations  sur  les  principaux  monumens 
modernes  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  &  plusieurs  projets  de  decora- 
tion &  d'utilite  publique  pour  cette  capitale.  Dediee  au  Roi. 
Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1775. 

A  work  which  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  for  a  time,  though  superficial 
and  unreliable.  The  project  of  the  author  for  a  monument  to  Louis  XVI  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  but  was  not  carried  out. 

Mairan,  Jean  Jacques  Dortous  de. 

Traite   physique   et   historique   de    l'aurore   boreale . 

Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie  Royale,   1754. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  astronomical  studies  of  the  time,  though 
advancing  theories  which  have  since  been  rejected. 

Metastasio,  Pietro  Trapassi. 

Opere  del  Signor  Abate  Pietro  Metastasio.  12  vols.  Paris, 
1780-82. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  this  Italian  poet  and  dramatist, 
who  was  widely  popular  in  his  day  and  was  one  of  the  few  Italian  writers  of 
the  18th  century  who  had  a  reputation  throughout  Europe. 

Portal,  Antoine. 

Precis  de  chirurgie  pratique,  contenant  l'histoire  des  mal- 
adies chirurgicales,  &  la  maniere  la  plus  en  usage  de  les  traiter; 
avec  des  observations  &  remarques  critiques  sur  differens 
points. 2  vols.     Paris,  1768. 

Composed  of  lectures  delivered  by  Portal,  a  distinguished  physician  and 
anatomist,  to  his  classes  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Reaumur,  Rene  Antoine  Ferchault  de. 

Memoires  pour  servir  a  l'histoire  des  insectes.  6  vols. 
Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1734-42. 

This  was  to  have  been  completed  in  10  v.  Volume  7  was  completed  before 
the  author's  death  but  was  never  published.  Reaumur  was  one  of  the  leading 
French   scientists,   especially   in   the  field   of   natural   history. 

Soulavie,  Jean  Louis  Giraud — . 

Histoire  naturelle  de  la  France  meridionale.  6  vols. 
Paris,  1780-84. 

By  a  prolific  writer  and  compiler  of  works  in  history  and  natural  science. 
Eight  volumes  were  published  (7  on  minerals  and  1  on  vegetables),  but  the 
University  received  only  six. 

Tacitus. 

Tibere,  ou  les  six  premiers  livres  des  Annales  de  Tacite. 
Traduits  par  M.  l'Abbe  de  la  Bleterie.  3  vols.  Paris,  De 
L'Imprimerie  Royale,  1768. 

La  Bleterie  was  a  scholar  who  won  distinction  by  several  historical  works 
and  by  translations  of  the  Germania  and  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  which  were 
highly  praised.  His  Tibere,  however,  was  severely  criticized  by  Voltaire  and 
others,  and  seriously  impaired  his  reputation. 
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Themistius. 

Themistii  Orationes  XXXIII.     E  quibus  tredecim  nunc 

primum  in  lucem  editae. Paris,  De  L'Imprimerie  Royale, 

1684. 

Both  the  Greek  text  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  orations  of  the  fourth- 
century  philosopher  and  orator. 

Thomassin,  Louis. 

Glossarium  universale  hebraicum.  Paris,  E  Typographia 
Regia,  1697. 

The  compiler  of  this  was  a  theologian,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time. 

Zonaras,  Joannes. 

Joannis  Zonarae Annales.  2  vols.  Paris,  E.  Typo- 
graphia Regia,  1686-87. 

An  "epitome"  of  the  world's  history  from  the  creation  to  1118,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Byzantine  chronicles.  It  is  valuable  both  in  the  sources 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  including  the  lost  books  of  Dio  Cassius,  and  in  the 
author's  use  of  his  sources.  This  edition,  with  Greek  and  Latin  text,  was  edited 
by  Du  Cange,  based  on  the  Wolf  edition  of  1557,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
Henry  C.  Lea  Library  of  Medieval  History. 

The  Friends  of  the  Library 

By  action  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  which  regularly  would  have  been  held 
in  December  has  been  postponed  to  January. 

This  organization  is  now  nearing  the  close  of  its  second 
year,  and  this  number  of  the  Library  Chronicle  completes  the 
second  volume  of  the  publication  which  is  issued  "by  and  for 
the  Friends  of  the  Library."  It  is  our  endeavor  in  this  little 
quarterly,  as  stated  in  the  first  number,  to  keep  the  Friends 
informed  "concerning  the  Library's  activities,  resources, 
service,  and  needs."  Friendship  implies  intimate  acquain- 
tance; and  we  wish  that  all  members  of  the  organization  who 
are  not  now  familiar  with  what  the  Library  has,  what  it  is 
doing,  and  what  it  must  plan  to  do  in  the  future,  would  call 
upon  us  frequently  enough  to  learn  more  of  these  things. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  this  group  of 
Friends  have  been  successful  to  a  gratifying  degree.  At  the 
same  time,  we  hope  for  far  larger  success  in  the  coming  year. 
There  are  a  very  large  number  of  alumni  who  are  undoubtedly 
of  a  friendly  disposition  toward  the  Library  of  the  University, 
who  have  not  yet  enrolled  as  "Friends."    We  hope  that  many 
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of  them  will  become  members  of  this  informal  organization, 
assuring  us  of  their  active  interest  in  doing  anything  they  can 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Library. 

The  only  requirement  for  a  year's  membership  is  a  gift 
of  five  dollars  or  more,  or  a  gift  of  books,  suitable  for  a  Uni- 
versity Library,  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  in  value.  We 
should  have  not  less  than  one  thousand  members,  and  if  we 
could  reach  this  goal  the  service  which  the  Library  is  able  to 
give  would  be  immeasurably  improved.  The  present  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  in  addition  to  renewing  their  own 
membership  for  1935,  can  perform  an  invaluable  service  of 
true  friendship  by  interesting  others  in  the  needs  of  the 
Library  and  getting  them  to  join. 
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